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AT THIS DATE two months from now, when the November-December issue 
should be coming off the press, the managing editor and the editor will be 
holding an editorial conference in some hotel room in Bangkok. They also, 
incidentally, will be representing the Califor- f morn eerste 
nia Academy of Sciences at the Ninth Pacific PRE Sa e 
Science Congress, held in that city from November 18 to about December 7. 
The managing editor, who is also Director of the Academy, is chairman of the 
standing committee on museums in Pacific research for the Congress, and will 
officiate at various sessions. The editor is going along for the ride, and to pre- 
sent a paper on museum publications, with particular reference to those of the 
Academy. Having spent some days in Japan en route to the Congress he will, 
upon leaving it, continue on a circuit of the Pacific by way of Singapore, In- 
donesia, the Philippines, New Guinea, Australia, New Zealand, Fiji, Samoa, 
Tahiti, and Hawaii. The tangible results of the grand and glorious tour, it is 
hoped, will be a superabundance of copy concerning science and the activities 
of scientists in the Pacific area. The trip will take six months. The editor is 
going loaded with cameras and typewriter, and is expected to turn in field 
reports, or else! These should begin to appear in the January-February 1958 
Pacific Discovery's tenth anniversary—issue. The editor thinks it would be 
altogether fitting as well as delightful to celebrate this anniversary basking in 
the sun on some South Pacific beach while Gary Barrett is sweating the maga- 
zine through the press back home. At least he has the decency to wish Gary 
good luck and no pi in the type. The editor expects to return late next spring 
freed from the pernicious and debilitating involuntary inclination to work. 

In full seriousness and sincerity, the editor wishes to acknowledge his in- 
debtedness to the John Simon Guggenheim Memorial Foundation, and to 
certain good friends of the California Academy of Sciences who, through The 
San Francisco Foundation, have made this wonderful opportunity possible. 


IN A RECENT LETTER from his home in Tucson, Arizona, Weldon F. Heald 
gave us a brief follow-up to his July-August 1956 article ““The Great Basin 
Range’—A National Park for Nevada?” He had just returned from a meeting 
at Lehman Caves National Monument, Neva- ‘ pD’S AUTHORS 
da, which was held to form The Great Basin 
Range National Park Association. Darwin Lambert, editor of the Daily Times 
of Ely was elected president; journalist Athena Cook of Delta, Utah, and 
Weldon Heald were made vice-presidents. Secretary-treasurer is Glenn C. 
Osburne, writer and photographer of Garrison, Utah. Five prominent persons 
became directors. Conservationist Fred Packard, Executive Secretary of the 
National Parks Association, came from Washington to attend. Anyone sending 
$3.00 will be enrolled as a member for one year, thus helping the nation to 
gain another much needed national park—Nevada’s first. . . .{ Resident of San 
Gabriel, California, Thomas Workman Temple II is historian of the Mission 
San Gabriel Arcangel, with a broad interest in Early Californiana. . . One 
of our regular contributors, Annette Richards Parent also lives in Tucson. . . . 
A U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service biologist, Karl W. Kenyon appears to spend 
almost as much time with the fur seal herd on the Pribilof Islands as he does 
at his home base of the Wildlife Research Branch at Sand Point Naval Air Sta- 
tion, Washington (recently moved there from Montlake Boulevard in Seattle). 
. {In the few months since he took over from Leon Salanave as Associate 
Curator of Astronomy and Assistant Manager of the Morrison Planetarium at 
the California Academy of Sciences in Golden Gate Park, Charles F. Hagar 
has become a popular lecturer among the indoor star-gazers. He shares our 
editorial pleasure at the wonderful response to our “trial balloon” feature “Sky 
Diary.” It will stay aloft! DG XK. 
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EDITORIAL, 


HE TIDES OF HISTORY ebb and flow in some 
T rude rhythm, now and again reaching a “higher 
high” and, rarely, a tidal wave of tsunami proportions. 
Among the mightiest shock waves during the time of 
man, one which set human destiny on a new course, 
was that which crossed the Atlantic from Spain to the 
Americas—the wave of the Conquistadors. And the 
highest high mark of this super-high tide was set by 
the event known to history as the Conquest of Mexico. 

Physically, as a feat of arms, the Conquest was 
matched by the overthrow of the Inca Empire in Peru. 
There too a small band of hardy, determined men 
knocked over one of the most highly organized and 
populous military states the world had ever seen. The 
story of the Estremaduran swineherd, Pizarro, and 
the Inca emperor, Son of the Sun, Atahua!pa, of the 
events in Cajamarca and Cuzco, of the gold and the 
greed and the blood, must be read and understood for 
its place in the whole story of the Americas. It is a 
harsh and cruel story, often disgusting, and contain- 
ing little to arouse sympathy for the contestants. Be- 
trayed, ruined, murdered, the Inca yet fails to reach 
us as a person for whom we can feel; as for Pizarro, 
there is nothing to admire in him but his hardihood. 

But the Mexico story, patterned over as it is, like- 
wise, in gold and greed and blood, is one of a different 
order: it can be lifted out of context and set upon the 
loftiest stage of human drama, of grand and towering 
tragedy. It is properly compounded of Fate and the 
inmost springs of character driving its chief actors, 
Hernan Cortés, self-appointed Captain-General of the 
King of Spain, and Montezuma, or Moteguguma, 
“Courageous Lord,” Uei Tlatoani, First Speaker, and 
Emperor of Mexico-Tenochtitlan. It is the story of the 
meeting and blending of two peoples, utterly different; 
of two religions, as opposite as love and fear, life and 
death; of two stages on the road to civilization (if not 
indeed two separate but ultimately convergent roads), 
each hitherto totally beyond the reach or ken of the 
other; finally, it is the meeting, and entering into a 
possibly unprecedented relationship, of two men, each 
a highly developed representative of his own people, 
religion, civilization—two worthy men in their time 
and place, who shared the loneliness of chiefhood, 
and who seemed destined each to bring to climax the 
destiny of the other. Because both men acted, at the 
most crucial turns in the drama, according to the 
nobler, not the baser dictates of character, they cap- 
ture our full sympathy as persons enmeshed in, turned 
by, yet with the strength at times to turn the wheels of 


*For this title the editor is indebted to Leland Dewitt 
Baldwin; it covers the Cortés chapter in his excellent book 
The Story of the Americas: The Discovery, Settlement, 
and Development of the New World (Simon and Schuster, 
New York, 1943)—history at its most readable; recommend- 
ed for the entire context of the Conquistadors’ story: Co- 
lumbus to World War II. 
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CENTAURS IN ANAHUAC’ 


Fate. Of such stuff have our most resplendent trage- 
dies been made. 

The tragic drama of Anahuac, ordeal in the Valley 
of Mexico, we contend has not been given its due rec- 
ognition in the literary, dramatic, or musical arts, or 
its merited popular acclaim, as one of the very great- 
est stories of history. 

This is not to say that the Conquest of Mexico as a 
military exploit of the Conquistador Hernan Cortés 
with his few hundred Spanish soldiers and his few 
score horses—not to mention some Indian allies he pro- 
moted along the way—isn’t one of the best known epi- 
sodes in American histo. 7; some of the color of it, at 
least, has rubbed off on every school boy or girl. Actu- 
ally the Conquest, and with it the personal history of 
the Conquistador, is one of the best documented epi- 
sodes in our history, Latin American division. Scion of 
a house of good and noble name if poor in wealth, this 
other Estremaduran left a marked trail even in youth. 
Born in 1485, educated in law at the University of Sal- 
amanca, the young hidalgo, being of restless mind and 
heart, took early to the tiles—a development not his- 
torically irrelevant. Having made up his seventeen- 
year-old mind on a career in the Indies, he was on the 
eve of sailing when, “as he was walking on other 
people’s roofs, for he had a love affair with a young 
lady, he fell from a ruinous wall.” Hurt, he missed the 





Hernan Cortés. (Drawn by Marshall Lee for The Discovery 


and Conquest of Mexico 1517-1521 by Bernal Diaz del Castillo; 
courtesy of Farrar, Straus and Cudahy, New York) 
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boat. The Conquest (of Mexico) was only delayed, 
however; two years later Hernan Cortés was in the 
New World. We can follow his career as Public No- 
tary in Hispaniola; as governor's secretary and King’s 
Treasurer as well as encomendero in Cuba which he 
helped to conquer: he had reached his springboard 
to Anahuac. 

What sort of man was about to become the greatest 
of the Conquistadors? It goes without saying his char- 
acter is still debated, according to views taken of his 
actions. No more scholarly effort to evaluate him has 
been made than that by his foremost modern biogra- 
pher Salvador de Madariaga who, in Hernan Cortés, 
Conqueror of Mexico, says: 


... We shall see Cortés evince throughout his adven- 
turous career an equal aptitude for letters and for 
arms; an astonishing capacity for being always present 
—presence of will in action, presence of mind in 
thought; a masterly hand with men; a masterly mind 
with things; a gift for expression, in action by doing 
the right thing, in thought by saying the right thing, 
always at the right time; and last but not least, the 
swift eye and powerful claw of the eagle, but also the 
devious, sly and if need be tortuous ways of the ser- 
pent—thus uniting in his complex personality the eagle 
and the serpent, symbolical of the people he was des- 
tined to conquer, and of the God Quetzalcoatl—the 
Feathered Serpent whom they believed at first he im- 
personated. 

Cortés has also been called cruel, greedy, lustful, 
ambitious. This is another way of saying he was a man 
of his time. By the same token he was also a sincere 
Christian—of the fire-hardened mold that had lately 
thrown the Moors out of Spain after seven centuries 
of desperate fighting for Cross and land. In this mold 
were conquistadores cast— 


... the gentlemen-adventurers who were then hurling 
themselves, their persons, fortunes, lives at the un- 
known continent; . . . vigorous centaurs of the Discov- 
ery-conquest, who galloped over the unknown conti- 
nent, lured by gold and ambition, fearless of native’s 
arrow, nature’s inhospitable and cruel ways; . . . like 
them, Cortés was moved by an unexpressed, inarticu- 
late ambition, born of the mere existence of unknown 
though known-of lands. [Theirs was] the tradition of 
conquest as a profession which had evolved in Spain 
as a result of seven centuries of frontier life, facing a 
people outside the pale of Christendom. Cortés and 
all the conquistadores sprang from this tradition. 
They went to the new world to make new homes and 
to earn their bread with their spears, [and] as Chris- 
tian soldiers also. . . . Cortés breathed the faith of his 
day. . . . The service of God meant [bringing] into 
the fold the unconverted, ignorant peoples still outside 
the faith. . . . [It] was also a service to the King- 
Emperor . . . the minister of God on earth. 

Turning from the Conquistador and his motives 
and justifications for conquest, what of the about-to-be 
conquered, Mexico and Montezuma, the opposing 
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forces in the mighty drama soon to be played out in 
Anahuac? 

It requires an understanding of pre-Conquest Mex- 
ico (let us drop the unauthentic “Aztec” label) and its 
high priest-emperor—the institution and especially the 
incumbent Montezuma—to grasp the awesome magni- 
tude of the event that, far more than a mere conquest, 
marked the end and beginning of epochs. 

Climaxing a succession of overrunning waves of 
peoples, the Mexicans came from the north during the 
13th century, “began to build Mexico city in 1324,” 
Maurice Collis tells us in his book Cortés and Monte- 
zuma, and “by 1400 they were the most powerful na- 
tion in all that region.” They developed a far reaching 
commerce, and a highly organized administrative sys- 
tem. Built into the all-encompassing and potent struc- 
ture of the state, however, was one monstrous thing 
which made its collapse from within inevitable if out- 
side forces did not crush it first. This was the official 
belief in the unremitting necessity “of dissuading the 
supernatural powers from destroying the country, or 
more, bringing the whole world to destruction.” The 
gods were good, when appeased. That they were natu- 
rally ill disposed “was evident from the frequent earth- 
quakes, floods, thunderstorms and droughts. To soothe 
them they must be given what they most coveted, not 
empty worship, not the spectacle of righteous behav- 
iour, not anything so easy as praise or love, . . . but 
blood and human hearts, torn from the victim’s breast 
and presented fresh, hot, still palpitating. It is no ex- 
aggeration to say that the government of Mexico was 
organized from top to bottom so as to be able to sus- 
tain, and thereby mollify, the unseen powers with as 
many human hearts as possible” (italics ours). 

There you have it. It meant perpetual war on neigh- 
boring tribes—not to kill but to take prisoners. “Only 
in war was there safety. It was a nightmare, but man- 
kind had no choice.” 

Chief god and guardian of Mexico was Tezcatlipoca 
who, in another form as Uitzilopochtli, god of war, 
was “a far more terrible god than the Roman Mars” 
and could never be sated with blood. He had driven 
out the second god, Quetzalcoatl, “the great teacher 
who had declared against human sacrifice.” It seems 
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incredible to us that given a choice between two such 
concepts an entire people should have given way to 
such a pessimistic view of the world, when they might 
under Quetzalcoatl have achieved a state of blessed 
peacefulness and progress such as the world has never 
known, before or since—so intense was their devotion 
to the beliefs they held. 

Life was good on the whole for ordinary Mexicans— 
the farmers, the artisans — they didn’t lose hearts to 
Uitzilopochtli. There were festivals, and there was 
security. True, every fifty-second year, all fires were 
put out, and everyone stood still to see whether the 
Pleiades would fail to pass the Meridian and so the 
world would end. But somehow it always went on for 
the next fifty-two years, and a fellow could relax. But 
the operators of the system were always in a dither — 
they knew too well what could happen any time in 
between if the right number of hearts weren’t laid on 
the barrelhead, and couldn’t always be sure which 
nearby kingdom was ripe for plucking. None sat on a 
more anxious seat than the First Speaker. 

First Speaker Montezuma was educated and experi- 
enced for the job to which he was elected. Army gen- 
eral, then high priest, he made the throne at 35, his 
extraordinary piety having weighed heavily with the 
electors. He surrounded himself with “astrologers, 
augurs, necromancers and mediums” to aid him in his 
primary duty of protecting the nation against the end- 
less supernatural perils. One of the direst threats to a 
queasy status quo was Quetzalcoatl’s prophecy: “‘T will 
return in a One Reed year and re-establish my rule. It 
will be a time of great tribulation for the people.’” 
He had gone east: from the east he must return, on a 
9 Wind day of such a year. “He would have a white 
skin and a full black beard. . . . If he came, as his part- 
ing words implied, to take over the government, should 
Montezuma resign or should he resist, using magic or 
force?” Collis asks. “Yet to resist a god, one of the two 
greatest, a god to whom many temples were dedicated, 
and whose feast was a great celebration, would be very 
dangerous. It was a dilemma.” 

The psychological crisis of Montezuma, faced with 
a dire prophecy and mounting portents as the next One 
Reed year (1519) approached, becomes for Collis the 
crux of the Conquest story. From the Spanish sources, 
especially the prime Bernal Diaz chronicle, Prescott 
and even de Madariaga naturally make Cortés the 
leading figure in the drama. Collis, however, has writ- 
ten “in the light of the latest researches into the’ Mexi- 
can way of thought.” He finds Montezuma “the more 
interesting because he is the more mysterious” and 
attempts “to penetrate the mystery of his actions.” 

Montezuma became transfixed by his conviction of 
the imminent return of Quetzalcoatl,and events moved 
swiftly to confirm it: the Spanish ships—the god would 
“arrive in some curious craft”—then the amazing cli- 
max: Cortés—Quetzalcoatl—“landed on the very day of 
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God in two guises: Tezcatlipoca—“Smoking Mirror” alias Uitzilopochtli—“Hummingbird of the Left” (From 
The Discovery and Conquest of Mexico 1517-1521, courtesy Farrar, Straus and Cudahy, New York) 


that year when he was expected to land” — 22 April 
1519 was a 9 Wind day of a One Reed year. Prisoner 
of his own fears, the distraught emperor yet tried every 
wile to persuade the bearded white god not to ap- 
proach the capital, Tenochtitlan, but to be appeased 
and go away. All the same he seemed to realize the 
coming of the god in his guise of a man, and their 
meeting, was inescapable, and he prepared for it and 
met his fate with dignity. 

In the final outcome it matters little, we think, which 
was the greater man. Montezuma lost Mexico and his 
life, martyr to a closed and darkling faith. Cortés 
risked his conquest in one towering act of faith when, 
in anger, he smashed Uitzilopochtli’s image in the god’s 
chief temple, crying—one account has it — “We must 
risk something for God!” If Cortés’ was the supreme 
act of the drama, might we say his was proved the 
greater faith in that it gave him the greater freedom— 
to act the part of a free man, triumphant over fate? 
That, for de Madariaga, “was the culminating moment 
of the conquest. . .. His action was not below reason, 
but above reason. And that is why it is legendary, as 
are all those acts whereby man rises above men,” to the 
ultimate heights of drama, we would add. D.G.K. 


For the complete story: 


Hernan Cortés: Conqueror of Mexico. By Salvador de Madar- 
iaga. Henry Regnery Company, Chicago. 1955. 554 pp., frontis., 
2 maps. $6.50. A brilliantly illuminating account of the man 
and the Conquest based on scholarly analysis of the sources yet 
as readable as a first-rate novel. 


Cortés and Montezuma. By Maurice Collis. Harcourt, Brace 
and Company, New York. 1955. 256 pp., 10 illus. $4.00. A pene- 
trating analysis of the Conquest itself in terms of the personal- 
ities and minds of the two principals, more rapidly and perhaps 
more easily read than de Madariaga’s more comprehensive biog- 
raphy of Cortés. 


The Discovery and Conquest of Mexico 1517-1521. By 
Bernal Diaz del Castillo. Edited from the only exact copy of the 
original MS (and published in Mexico) by Genaro Garcia. 
Translated with an Introduction and Notes by A. P. Maudslay. 
Introduction to the American edition by Irving A. Leonard. 
Farrar, Straus and Cudahy, New York. 1956. xxxiii + 478 pp., 
line drawings. $6.50. A handsome edition of the English transla- 
tion of 1908 of the best eyewitness account of the Conquest, by 
one of Cortés’ most trusted soldiers. An intimate, salty narrative. 


The Bernal Diaz Chronicles: The True Story of the Conquest 
of Mexico. Translated and edited by Albert Idell. Doubleday 
& Company, Inc., Garden City, New York. i956. 414 pp., $5.00. 
A new American translation of thoroughgoing scholarship with 
respect to sources, streamlined and modernized in comparison to 
the Maudslay translation, and therefore of greater appeal to most 
present readers. 


The Conquistadors. --By Jean-Déscola. Translated by Malcolm 
‘Barnes.. The Viking Press, New York. 1957. vi + 404 pp., 17 
maps. $5.00. The whole parade of conquest, including the less 
well known episodes of the Araucanian war in Chile and of the 
Rio de la Plata; concludes with an enlightening general view of 
the species Conquistador. Well paced reading. 


A History of Latin America: From the Beginnings to the 
Present. By Hubert Herring. Alfred A. Knopf, New York. 1955. 
xx + 796 + xxvi (Index) pp., 30 maps. $8.75. Comprehensive, 
authoritative text for the student and every other serious reader 
wishing to understand current events and life south of our border 
in solidly detailed historical, prehistorical, and geographical 


perspective. 
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HE SIERRA SAN PEDRO MARTIR, Baja 
California’s highest and most impressive moun- 
tain range, 150 miles southeast of San Diego, is 
potentially one of the West's finest outdoor play- 
grounds. 
Stretching north and south for 85 miles, with 
a width of 25 to 30 miles, these Mexican mountains 
reach heights of 9,000 to 10,000 feet and carry on 
their broad backs a half-million acres of magnifi- 
cent coniferous forests. There, high up among the 
pines, are extensive meadows, running streams, 
little lakes, soaring rocky peaks, and deep canyons. 
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Yet only a few adventurous Californians know 
this fascinating mountain oasis south of the border 
and to most people it remains a remote, half-legen- 
dary place. However, for those who enjoy pack 
trips or knapsacking in wild, unspoiled high coun- 
try, and are not averse to driving a few miles of 
primitive road, this range is no harder to visit 
than parts of our own High Sierra. 

The route to San Pedro Martir follows Baja Cali- 
fornia’s “Trans-Peninsula Highway,” from Tijuana 
through Ensenada, and is paved for 140 miles be- 
low the border. Then the surface is graded dirt to 
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WELDON F. HEALD 


< The summit of El Picacho del Diablo, 
10,100 feet above sea level, looking north 
into the Canon del Diablo and the 

steep east face of San Pedro Martir. 


PHOTOS BY NATHAN ¢. CLARK 











> The sheer granite face of El Picacho 
del Diablo rising above Canon del Diablo. 
There is an 8,500-foot peak in the Salmon- 
Trinity Wilderness of northern California 
which bears a remarkable resemblance 

to this tree-studded mountain. 


Telmo Junction, another 13 miles. Here, a side 
road branches east and ascends the valley of Ar- 
royo San Telmo, 31 miles, to San Jose, the end of 
the line. Like most Baja California back roads, this 
is not much more than parallel wheel tracks and is 
best negotiated with trucks or four-wheel-drive 
vehicles. But, if driven with care, passenger cars 
can get through. Extra gasoline and water should 
be carried and travelers must be prepared for 
emergencies, as there are no service stations, tele- 
phones, or other modern conveniences in this 
sparsely settled region. 
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San Jose is a cattle ranch belonging to the 
Melling family in the San Pedro Martir foothills. 
The ranch buildings nestle among big cotton- 
wood trees beside the Rio San Telmo, at an eleva- 
tion of 1,700 feet. Here is a small lodge comfort- 
ably accommodating a dozen visitors, and nearby 
is a landing strip long enough for light planes. 

San Jose is starting point for mountain trips, and 
horses and guides are available. As costs are much 
lower than in the United States, trail riding is not 
expensive, while most hiking parties can afford the 
luxury of having their duffle carried by mules. 
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Highest point in Baja California. Pines straggle 
to the very summit of El Picacho del Diablo. 





There is a choice of several loop trips and the time 
required varies from four days to two weeks. Best 
season is from May to October. Although winter 
snows are not as heavy as in southern California’s 
mountains, summer thunderstorms are apt to be 
much more prevalent, and campers can expect 
short showers during July and August. 

The trail crosses the river and ascends in an 
easterly direction over chaparral-covered hills 
past the abandoned Socorro placer mines, 9 miles, 
to Las Encinas, or Oak Pasture, 16 miles. Then the 
route follows the upper north branch of Rio Santo 
Domingo to La Corona, 21 miles, 6,600 feet alti- 
tude. This is a pleasant green, pine-fringed mead- 
ow ina rocky basin at the western edge of the high 
country. 

The summit of the Sierra San Pedro Martir, just 
beyond, is actually a lofty tableland, approximate- 
ly 40 miles long and 10 miles wide. Averaging 
7,000 to 8,000 feet above sea level, the mountain- 
top plateau slopes gently upward from the west 
to an abrupt eastern rim. For a distance of 16 
miles this rugged ridge exceeds 9,000 feet altitude 
and drops to the desert bordering the Gulf of Cali- 
fornia in a bold, precipitous, rock-ribbed escarp- 
ment, cut by deep, plunging canyons. The Sierra’s 
western slope is more gradual and descends to a 
belt of foothills extending toward the Pacific. 

The tableland has been eroded by west-flowing 
streams into a series of wide, shallow valleys in 
which are flat, grassy meadows, ranging from a 
few acres to several square miles in extent. These 
basins are separated by low rolling ridges covered 
with open sunny forests of Jeffrey pines and a 
scattering of incense cedars and sugar pines. On 
the high eastern ridge are also white firs, lodge- 
pole pines, Sierra juniper, quaking aspen, and the 
rare San Pedro Martir cypress. The entire moun- 
tain is a huge mass of solid granite and is strewn 
with giant boulders, while weathered ridges of 
great blocks, piled one upon another, tower above 
the forest. The region is uninhabited and seldom 
visited except by an occasional hunter and a few 
vaqueros who run livestock on the high meadows 
in summer. 

It would be hard to find a more delightful wil- 
derness skyland to explore and enjoy. Meadow 
and forest campsites are numerous; hiking and 
climbing vary from level strolls to difficult rock 
work; some of the streams afford good fishing; 
wildlife and birds are abundant; and the pano- 
ramas in all directions are unsurpassed. 
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Beyond La Corona, the trail threads the upland 
forest to Vallecitos, 8 miles, a group of little mead- 
ows at an elevation of about 8,000 feet. Above, is 
the high eastern rim, with its smashing view down 
into barren, treeless San Felipe Valley and across 
the blue waters of the Gulf of California to the 
mountains of Sonora. Westward stretches the for- 
ested plateau, with the Pacific on the far horizon. 

Jutting out from the rim to the east and sep- 
arated from it by a deep notch is a sharp, pointed 
pyramid of cream-colored granite. This is El 
Pichaco del Diablo, 10,100 feet, Baja California’s 
highest peak. It is also sometimes known as Cerro 
de la Encantada and La Providencia. Guarded by 
the steep-walled notch and the profound gorges of 
Canon del Diablo on the north and Cafion de la 
Providencia to the south, this is 2 difficult moun- 
tain to climb and should not be attempted except 
by well-equipped parties of experienced rock 
climbers. However, from the rim, the symmetrical 
double crest culminating several thousand feet of 
broken cliffs and shattered ledges makes a scene 
of wild grandeur, and El Picacho is without a 
doubt one of the West’s most impressive moun- 
tains. 


Ponds in the meadows 
at La Grulla are fed 
by a running stream. 


South from Vallecitos, the trail climbs to an- 
other campsite at Los Llanitos, around 9,000 feet, 
then descends to La Encantada, 9 miles, 7,000 
feet, the Sierra’s largest meadow, which stretches 
southward for 3 miles between thinly wooded 
rocky ridges. Five miles west is another big mead- 
ow, called La Grulla — the Valley of the Crane — 
with a running stream and usually several shal- 
low, marshy ponds. In the Arroyo de la Grulla, 
a few miles northwest, the stream plunges down 
the Pacific slope in cascades, largest of which is 
the Salto de San Antonio. In the pools below, the 
little-known Nelson rainbow trout are native, al- 
though the species has been transplanted to sev- 
eral other streams in the vicinity. 

From La Grulla a trail goes south some 12 miles 
to Santa Rosa and Santo Tomas, two more large 
grassy basins on the plateau. At the latter it joins 
a centuries-old route of the Keliwa Indians across 
the mountains. Five miles west on this ancient 
trail are the abandoned and uninhabited adobe 
ruins of Mision San Pedro Martir, founded by the 
Dominicans in 1794. Located at an elevation of 
5,450 feet, in a narrow valley walled by rocky 
slopes covered with chaparral and thinly scattered 














four-leaved pifons, this was the highest mission 
in either Baja or Alta California. Always small, it 
was discontinued sometime between 1805 and 
1824, but remains of tile floors and roofs, irriga- 
tion ditches, and extensive buildings indicate a 
considerable establishment in these remote moun- 
tains, and stories still circulate about a rich mine 
which was abandoned and concealed by the 
padres when they departed. 

The return trail from La Grulla follows the west- 
ern edge of the plateau northward, then drops 
down the west slope to join the out-trail at Oak 
Pasture, 12 miles; thence back to San Jose, a total 
of 28 miles. Without side trips, this loop covers 
about 75 miles and takes in the finest part of the 
high country. 

But it is a matter of grave concern to all out- 


doors lovers and nature enthusiasts that this su- 
perb, primitive, mountain wilderness of San Pedro 
Martir is seriously threatened. In 1950 an Ameri- 
can company secured rights to log the forest and 
it is estimated that it will take 50 years to com- 
plete the job. Already truck roads have been bull- 
dozed into the northern end of the plateau and 
are being extended southward each year. The for- 
est established itself at a time when there was 
much more moisture than now, and lumbering 
may well spell its doom. In fact, reproduction to- 
day is sparse and uncertain. So it is most unfor- 
tunate that the Mexican government did not fore- 
see that this high, green oasis in a desert land 
would be an invaluable future asset to Baja Cali- 
fornia as a unique national park and international 
vacationland. > 
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A View down the great east escarpment of Sierra San Pedro Martir 
looking to the edge of the San Felipe Desert which in turn borders 
the vast basin of the Gulf of California. 


< Another northward view along the steep east slope of the Sierra. 
The author writes us, as we go to press, that “The Mexican Government 
has just established, or at least announced establishment of a national 
park for some sixty miles along the crest of the Sierra San Pedro Martir. 
Just what this means, I don’t know, [but] I... hope this will prevent 
further lumbering and preserve the remarkable body of virgin timber.” 
This is a hope in which all wilderness lovers will share. 
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SCALE OF INSET MAP 
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MILES 


“SIERRA SAN PEDRO MARTIR” 

and “FLIGHT FROM HUNGER.” Inset 
of Sierra San Pedro Martir is drawn 

from a sketch by Weldon F. Heald, 
compiled from field notes, and various ! 
sources which are not necessarily 
reliable. Any apparent discrepancies 
should be resolved in favor of Mr. 
Heald’s text. The larger area map 
was outlined from various sources 
not fully correlated with the Inset 
sources (e.g., not showing the road 
from San Telmo to San José). It is 
adequate to show location of Inset, 
and the area covered by Juan Alvarez’ 
“Flight from Hunger.” 
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Painted in 1832 by Ferdinand Deppe from a 


> flight 
From NUNGER 


THIS IS A HITHERTO UNKNOWN and unheralded esca- 
pade of daring and fortitude, unequaled by any other 
Spanish soldier in the early annals of La Nueva Cali- 
fornia. It is a story of one man’s rebellion against hun- 
ger, and his flight into unknown dangers to escape its 
enervating pangs. In the year 1772, afoot and un- 
armed save for a lance and his leather jacket, he made 
his way from Mission San Gabriel Arcangel, to that 
of San Fernando de Velicata in Baja California. He 
thus covered some 450 miles of forbidding and hostile 
Indian country, as rugged as the man himself. 

But wasn’t he jumping from the boiling olla into the 
fire? Exactly, but as one of his companions later re- 
marked, “He was one of those frijolitos that didn’t 
blanch at the first boil!” Yes, Juan Alvarez, for that 
was the stalwart’s name, did it the hard way. For those 
were days of privation, hardship, and sacrifice that 
marked the lean years of California’s beginnings. And 
Juan Alvarez lived to tell the tale, much as it appears 
here, for we have the very words he used. 

The original declaration of Alvarez, taken down by 
Sergeant José Francisco de Ortega on November 11, 
1772, at Mission San Fernando de Velicata, I found in 
the Archivo General de la Nacion, Mexico City, Ramo 
de Californias, Tomo II, part, I, page 248. I am indebt- 
ed to Dr. George Hammond, Director of the Bancroft 
Library, Berkeley, California, where microfilm copies 
of that archive are available, for permission to relate 
this episode for the first time. T.W.T. 


Thomas Workman Temple II 


Mission San Gabriel Arcangel, California, 
at the height of its prosperity almost sixty 
years after Juan Alvarez fled hunger there. 


sketch of 1828. (Photographed from the 
original in Santa Barbara Mission ) 
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NOVEMBER MOON hung coldly in the Baja 

California sky. Below, the harsh, forbidding 
land stretched league on league, with here and 
there an arroyo to break the faint outlines of a 
trail. Only a coyote’s howl, and the lonely cry of 
a night bird, disturbed the stillness of the shad- 
ows. From his hide-out the man peered over the 
rim of the rocky arroyo at a cluster of log huts, 
just beyond a rude stockade, less than a musket 
shot away. 

The year was 1772, and the outpost in this bar- 
ren waste was San Fernando de Velicata. In May 
of 1769, Padre Junipero Serra had founded this, 
his first mission on pagan soil, on his way north 
to the Port of San Diego, over 110 leagues away. 
During these three fateful years, Spain had estab- 
lished a foothold in Alta California, with two pre- 
sidios and five missions, between Monterey and 
San Diego. 

Tonight, the man would chance it. If he could 
muster enough of his waning strength to gain the 
wooden enclosure, and slip into the chapel — he 
would be safe. That same afternoon he had spied 
Sergeant José Francisco de Ortega and a squad 
of men with a pack-train drive out the main gate 
of the mission compound in a swirl of dust. His 
luck was holding out — only the padre and a sol- 
dier or two could have remained, perhaps dozing 
off at this late hour. He sat down on the bank 
again, to rest his blistered, swollen feet, and 
leaned his lance against a stunted cottonwood. If 
only the chapel door were open. 

Early the next morning, the padre entered the 
little chapel to prepare for Mass. In the faint light, 
he almost stumbled over a prostrate form before 
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(Photographs from microfilm copies 
of the original in the National Archives 
of Mexico, courtesy of the Bancroft 
Library, University of California ) 
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Archivo General de la Nacion, Mexico City: 
Californias II, part 1, pages 248, 48y — 
DEPOSITION OF THE SOLDIER JUAN ALVAREZ 
taken down by Sergeant Jose Francisco de 
Ortega at Mission San Fernando de Villacata 
on November II, 1772. — Translated from the 
Spanish by Thomas Workman Temple Il. 
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José Francisco de Ortega, Sergeant of the Leather 
Jacket Company of this Peninsula of California; in 
charge of the Mission Guard of San Fernando de Vil- 
licatd, &a. By order of the Lord Governor, Don Phelipe 
Barry. 

In compliance with my duty, knowing that the 
soldier, Juan Alvarez claims sanctuary within this Holy 
Church, I have thought it proper, with the permission 
of the Reverend Father Minister, to enter accompan- 
ied by the Corporal Vicente Ruiz and the soldier Juan 
Bautista de Alvarado, and take his deposition. Thus to 
learn the motive that impelled him to desert from that 
post, where obedience to the Royal Service had as- 
signed him, by means of the following list of questions 
put to him for that purpose: 

The first one being — to tell me what reasons could 
have induced him to desert from the Mission of San 
Gabriel, where he was stationed as a guard, and at 
the very time he was keeping the Morning Watch, 
leaving the Guard House and Mission completely ex- 
posed; and that if the establishment slept, it was be- 
cause he was making his rounds as was his duty? 

To this he replied that he had no motive whatso- 
ever to desert, so far as his superiors were concerned, 
but that what had impelled him was that receiving 
but 4 ounces of beans as a daily ration, and 1 almud 
of corn every nine days, this was not sufficient to main- 
tain him, and bored with hunger, he had fled; and 
that he had not deserted by night, but that it was 
already dawning, for the soldier Juan Esteban Rocha, 
was even then milking, and there were others awake. 

Having been asked where he had been hiding, he 
answered that he had hidden in the willows by the 
arroyos, for about two days. 

What weapons did he bring, where are they? what 
about his mounts, saddle, clothing, and the rest of 
his utensils? 

He answered that the only things he brought with 
him were his musket and his leather jacket; that he set 
out afoot, leaving his animals behind. That he dropped 
his musket just before getting to San Diego, and being 
damaged beyond repair, he left it where it fell. That 
his mangas, and other parts of his gear, he kept drop- 
ping behind on the way, as he lost the strength with 
which to carry them further. That the only thing that 
arrived with him was his leather jacket and a lance 
belonging to the soldier, Luis Lugo; that his own lance 
he had left behind at San Gabriel. 

And asked what other effects he had left at San 
Gabriel? He said that he had left a mule and a jack; 
his sword, saddle comoletely equipped, his shield and 
musket case; the saddle bags and reatas. 

And asked if anyone had induced him to desert, or 
if others knew about it? He answered that no one at 
all iad advised him, nor did any one else know of it. 

The above are the answers he gave, ard not know- 
ing how to write his name, I do so with the assisting 
witnesses, on the 11th of November 1772. 

Josseph Franco. de Ortega [RuBRIc] 

Corporal Ruiz not knowing how to write, makes 
this cross F. 

Jun. Bauptista de Albarado [rusric] 
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the altar. “Santo Dios!” he cried with a start. He 
knelt down before the inert body and felt around 
for a hand. Its cold fingers sent chills down his 
back. But no, thank God, the man was breathing 
heavily as though in deep sleep. A ragged leather 
jacket cloaked his naked torso and the rest of his 
huddled body. A lance lay beside him, its point 
now catching the feeble rays of the sanctuary 
lamp that flickered in the wintry dawn. 

Soon recovering, the padre rushed out and 
called excitedly to the Corporal of the Guard, 
“Don Antonio! Don Antonio! Come quickly!” 
When the two returned, the man was awake and 
barely raised on one elbow. “Sanctuary for the 
love of God!” he cried out feebly — then sank back 
onto the earthen floor. 

In the morning light that began to filter in from 
a narrow window above the altar, the padre and 
corporal studied the gaunt features of their night 
visitor. He had a thin, aquiline nose, gray eyes 
glazed with exhaustion, lips that were cracked 
and swollen, a thick shock of black hair and beard 
that all but covered the dusty, sun-tanned face. 
No mistaking the tall, rangy form though, how- 
ever emaciated by hunger and fatigue. And that 
scar, high on his left cheek-bone. It must be Juan 
Alvarez. 

The last time either had seen this scarecrow 
laid out before them was in June of 1771—then 
a robust recruit, destined for the guard of Mission 
San Gabriel or San Buenaventura, about to he 
founded north of San Diego on the trail to Mon- 
terey. “What is Alvarez doing here, Padre,” ex- 
claimed Don Antonio, “over 150 leagues away, 
and if you ask me afoot?” At this, the man stirred 
and tried to sit up, as the morning brightness pried 
open his heavy eyes. 

“I am Juan Alvarez, and I deserted from Mis- 
sion San Gabriel de los Temblores,” he blurted 
out with effort. It made some sense now — this 
was the crime for which he sought church asylum, 
and he was within his rights according to law and 
custom. “Have no fear, my son,” the padre assured 
him. “You are now in God’s house.” “Thanks be to 
God,” the man sighed as he tried to make the sign 
of the cross. 

In a corner of the little chapel they made him 
comfortable, attended to his first wants, and 
brought him a thin soup. This was the first warm 
nourishment he had had for over a month, he 
told them. The warmth of their words and food 
invigorated his spirit and body — made him forget 
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the endless day of hunger that had driven him to 
seek sanctuary here. 

While Padre Antonio Linares said Mass at the 
simple altar, Corporal Antonio Ruiz served as altar 
boy. Alvarez steadied himself on his lance and 
tried to kneel at the Elevation — as spiritual 
strength, too, came back to him. Here was secur- 
ity within the hospitable church, where soul and 
body could recuperate. Investigation of his deser- 
tion from far-off San Gabriel Arcangel could wait, 
they reassured him, for Sergeant Ortega was away. 

A week later, this officer had returned. Ruiz 
reported in vivid detail the fugitive’s astounding 
escapade and his claim to church asylum. On No- 
vember 11, 1772, with the padre’s permission, Ser- 
geant Ortega entered the chapel accompanied by 
two witnesses. One was the corporal, the other a 
soldier, Juan Bautista de Alvarado. A report of 
this dereliction of duty had to be made to Gover- 
nor Don Phelipe Barry, and a deposition from Al- 
varez was the first step. 

All three of these men had had their fill of mule 
meat returning from Governor Don Gaspar de 
Portola’s 1769 expedition north from San Diego, 
in search of the famed Port of Monterey. They 
too had experienced hunger and desperation, dry- 
camps and heart-breaks, and knew what these 
dreaded companions of the trail could do to a man, 
so their hearts went out to their companion-in- 
arms. But frontier discipline was at stake, and 
Ortega’s duty was clear. The Royal Service im- 
posed certain obligations upon the leather jacket 
soldiers, even in these far-flung outposts of Don 
Carlos III, King of Spain and of her Indies. 

On a stool below the gospel side of the altar, 








Juan Alvarez faced his superior. He had on a bor- 
rowed shirt and a clean pair of the corporal’s old 
trousers that fit loosely about his lean middle. In 
the soft light of the sanctuary lamp, he looked re- 
freshed and rested from his ordeal. A faint smile 
seemed to play at the corners of his mouth, no 
longer distorted by thirst. The two witnesses now 
took their places beside the sergeant, seated be- 
fore an improvised desk made of packing boxes. 

Ortega started the proceedings with a prayer, 
and got on with the usual opening questions. Al- 
varez did look all of his thirty years. He was a 
native of the town of Raun on the Yaqui River, 
just across the Gulf of California. He was single 
and had enlisted a few years before at the Royal 
Presidio of Loreto for Alta California duty. Yes, 
Comandante Don Pedro Fages had assigned him 
to the guard of Mission San Gabriel Arcangel, 
and he was present at its founding on Septem- 
ber 8, 1771. 

Now the sergeant came to the point. “What 
could have induced you to desert your post whilst 
on the morning watch?” he demanded, “thus ex- 
posing the whole establishment to grave danger.” 
And he added sternly, “If the mission slept, it was 
only because it trusted that you were on duty, 
and making your rounds.” 

Alvarez straightened up, his smile now gone. 
“Senor,” he said, “I had no complaint against my 
superiors. I was just bored with hunger, fed up 
with starving to death, and so I ran away!” Warm- 
ing up to the question, he continued, “I got only 
four ounces of beans a day, and the same measly 
ration of corn. That’s not enough to keep a spar- 
row alive!” He was standing up now, hanging on 














to his lance. “And it wasn't at night that I escaped 
either, Sefior,” he added. “Why it was already day- 
light, and Juan Esteban Rocha was half through 
milking the black cow. Others were awake or stir- 
ring.” 

As Ortega penned these straightforward re- 
plies, he must have recalled his own experience 
with short rations and famine, during those lean 
years of Alta California’s beginnings. He too had 
had to tighten his belt and set the example for 
his men to suffer with patience and good will the 
fortunes of the trail of 1769. Captain Don Fer- 
nando de Rivera y Moncada, facing starvation at 
San Diego in August of 1770, had sent him south 
over the same trail Alvarez had doggedly fol- 
lowed, to beg for food at Loreto. Conditions in 


How to survive in the desert: the bisnaga 

or barrel cactus is filled with water — not the 
best tasting, but it may have saved Juan Alvarez’ 
life... . “Once a kangaroo rat from his snare 
made him dream of partridges.”. . . “He stuck to 
the coast as far as Bahia de Todos Santos, sub- 
sisting on clams, mussels, and more than once 
feasted on the small abalones. .. .” 





the new establishments of Monterey had not im- 
proved one bit, he told himself. Just six months 
before now, in May of 1772, he had heard that 
only a bear hunt near the new Mission San Luis 
Obispo had staved off hunger and despair. Yes, 
and when I came south, he must have thought, I 
was mounted and escorted by five of my men. 
This poor fellow — here his reverie was cut short 
by Alvarez dropping back onto his stool. 

Ortega got on with his questioning. “Where 
did you hide before coming into the mission?” he 
asked. “In the bed of the arroyo, Sefior,” was the 
answer. “For two days and nights, I watched my 
chance to sneak into camp and enter the church.” 
“How did you manage to keep body and soul 
























together?” the sergeant now asked, no longer able 
to confine his interrogation to formal questions. 
“Fortune favored me, Senor,” replied Alvarez, 
“and the blessed Santa Teresa, whose medal my 
mother placed about my neck on her death bed.” 
And he began his story of his flight from hunger. 

For over a month before his escape from San 
Gabriel Arcangel, he had saved out a tortilla here 
and there, had stored up a small supply of parched 
corn, and made himself some snares to trap un- 
suspecting rabbits on the way. He dared not use 
his musket except in self-defense and his flint and 
steel were only for the direst emergencies, for fear 
of the Indios. He stuck to the coast as far as Bahia 
de Todos Santos, subsisting on clams, mussels, 
and more than once feasted on the small abalones 
his stout knife pried from the rocks at low tide. 
As steep cliffs and estuaries drove him inland from 
the sea, he had to resort to his snares, with little 
success at best, and the few arroyos with running 
water that cut across his trail furnished their share 
of berries, cress, and wild celery, which made him 
retch. Once a kangaroo rat from his snare made 
him dream of partridges. 

Ortega next put to him, “Where are your wea- 
pons?”—eyeing the old lance that Alvarez seemed 
so attached to. “And what about your animals, 
your saddle, uniform, and the rest of your gear?” 
he demanded. 

“My sergeant,” continued Alvarez, “I brought 
only my musket and my leather jacket. I came 
away on foot, and left my animals behind!” This 
had to sink in, but Ortega put it down, just as he 


(Baja California photographs by Robert T. Orr, California Academy of Sciences. 15 





The Pacific coast view is of Isla San Martin and vicinity, south of Bahia de Todos Santos. 
Kangaroo rat drawing by Don Greame Kelley, from Control of Field Rodents in California 
by Tracy I. Storer, Circular 138, California Agricultural Extension Service; 

courtesy College of Agriculture, University of California ) 













heard it — getting a knowing glance from his cor- 
poral. There was more. “Just before I reached San 
Diego, I dropped my musket. It fell to pieces, and 
I left the damned thing where it lay” — forgetting 
for the moment that he was in church. 

Ortega knew that no frontier Spanish soldiers 
had ever been so poorly equipped as these men. 
Starving at San Diego that very year of 1772, the 
soldiers were required by regulation to save their 
scant ammunition for use against marauding In- 
dios, rather than to hunt game to relieve their 
hunger. 

His cape, his mess-kit, and the rest of his gear 
Alvarez had kept shedding along the blistering 
trail, as his strength gave way to weariness and 
exhaustion. He held on to his leather jacket 
though, and the lance he had “borrowed” from 
Luis Lugo, leaving his own in its stead at San 
Gabriel Arcangel. He showed Ortega a crude 
double “L” burned into its wooden shaft — Lugo’s 
brand, which Ruiz and Alvarado were quick to 
recognize, as they passed the weapon around. 

The questioning continued in the peaceful little 
chapel. Once again it echoed to Ortega’s firm 
voice, “What other belongings did you leave at 
San Gabriel?” With a wistful look and misty eyes, 
Alvarez replied, “Well, Senor, I left La Mariposa, 
my mule, and my jack Pisa Flores. Also I left my 
sword, my good saddle and stirrups, my shield 
and musket-case; even my saddle bags and reatas.” 
He was traveling light, this Juan Alvarez. 

At dawn on October 1, 1772, he had fled Mis- 
sion San Gabriel Arcangel, perched atop its little 
hill that swept down to the sleeping valley, glis- 
tening with the first frosts of the year. He had fol- 
lowed the first traces of E] Camino Real, past cold 
camp sites. He traveled mostly at night to avoid 
the Indios, and soldier couriers or a pack train. He 
knew that Padre Junipero Serra and Comandante 
Don Pedro Fages were at San Diego. Just two 
weeks before, they had stopped at San Gabriel on 
their way south from Monterey. 

Alvarez had detoured around the port and mis- 
sion of San Diego, to avoid alert sentinels. He 
wanted no truck with the Spanish officer, whose 
severe treatment of deserters had already become 
an obsession with him. From a high hill he had 
caught sight of the masts of the packet boat San 
Carlos, riding at anchor in the sunlit bay. One 
starry night below Todos Santos Bay, he had spied 
off shore the port lights of this Spanish supply 
ship, bound he was sure, for San Blas. Well might 
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he have wished himself aboard, rather than stag- 
gering through this brutal Indian country, hiding 
like a hunted animal. 

But his goal lay 110 leagues to the south, over 
some of the most rugged country yet encountered 
by the Spaniards in Baja California. This was the 
first settlement south of San Diego, Mission San 
Fernando de Velicata — always just beyond the 
next rise, forever fading when he moved. The 
endless and elusive trail, cold for the most part, 
had yet enough traces of old camp sites to renew 
his hope and fire his determination. 

Ortega himself had recently made several short- 
cuts in the San Diego-Velicata trail. Alvarez had 
found them — dry camps and all, he told him. Just 
how this scarecrow had gotten through that bar- 
ren, thorn-infested expanse of sierra, barrancas, 
and desert afoot — only his guardian angel, and 
the good Santa Teresa could say. Today, it still 
taxes the best of jeeps and human stamina, to 
cross it. 

The sergeant now asked, weariness starting to 
show on Alvarez’ lean face, “Did anyone induce 
you to desert, or were any others involved in this 


A Ruins of Mission San Fernando Velicata, Baja Californ 





venture?” “No, Senor,” quickly put in Juan Alva- 
rez. “No one talked me into deserting. It was my 
own idea, and nobody knew of my plans.” 

Ortega put down his quill and read back the 
transcript. Alvarez confirmed every word, then 
breathed a sigh of relief. No, he could not sign. 
For that matter, neither could Corporal Ruiz, who 
affixed his cross. Juan Bautista Alvarado, the other 
witness, added his name and rubric, as did Ser- 
geant Josseph Francisco de Ortega, in his firm, 
clear hand. The whole proceedings of this investi- 
gation cover but one folio of Venetian water- 
marked paper — still crisp and as legible as the 
day it was penned at San Fernando de Velicata, 
November 11, 1772. 

Governor Phelipe Barry ordered Alvarez re- 
moved from the sanctuary under surety of ec- 
clesiastical immunity from severe punishment due 
his crime of desertion. He was given this guaran- 
tee, signed by the padre and two witnesses, then 
promptly arrested by Ortega, pending further 
orders from Loreto. After six months imprison- 
ment at Velicata, Barry ordered the runaway back 
to his old post at Mission San Gabriel Arcangel, 


ata, Baja California. (Photograph by Robert T. Orr, 1952) 





there being such an acute shortage of soldiers in 
Alta California. 

There were other desertions to be sure. But in 
every instance the disgruntled recruit or veteran, 
smarting under frontier justice or regulation, was 
careful to escape with plenty of horses or mules 
and well provisioned. The odds against him, in 
any case, were such as to discourage even the 
most daring. 

The only similar escapade that comes to mind 
is that of the Baja California neophyte, Sebastian 
Tarabal, in 1773. With his wife and a companion 
he, too, ran away from San Gabriel Arcangel — 
eastward this time — towards the Rio Colorado. 
Losing his wife and friend to the white-heart des- 
ert, he trudged on to the Yuma villages. From 
there, friendly Yumas guided him to the Presidio 
of El Altar, Sonora, where Captain Don Juan 
Bautista de Anza took Sebastian on as guide for 
his first entrada of 1774 to San Gabriel. But that is 
another story. “A frijol from another sack,” Juan 
Alvarez would have said. 

And Alvarez, also, redeemed himself. On the 
horrible night of November 5, 1775, when near a 
thousand savages fell upon Mission San Diego 
and killed Padre Luis Jayme and two others, Al- 
varez was one of four soldiers of the guard who 
held off the bloodthirsty, shrieking hordes. He 
loaded muskets for Corporal Juan Esteban Rocha, 
the same who had been milking the black cow, 
that early morning when he had chosen to appease 
his hunger by flight from San Gabriel. Alvarez 
received three arrow wounds in the heroic de- 
fense of Mission San Diego, and more than enough 
praise to make up for his impulsive past. 

In 1790, nearing fifty, and married a second 
time, Juan Alvarez had already laid down his 
musket and trusty lance. He was living as a 
vaquero at the young Pueblo de Los Angeles. 
Within another fifty years, his granddaughter 
Maria Josefa Moreno y Castor had married Pablo 
de la Guerra y Carrillo, to leave many proud San- 
ta Barbara descendants. 

Prouder now, I trust, of this long-forgotten an- 
cestor, Juan Alvarez, who lived to tell his grand- 
children many a hair-raising episode of his event- 
ful life. None the least of which, methinks, was 
this escapade of his flight from Mission San Ga- 
briel de los Temblores, that brisk October morn 
of 1772 — retold here for the first time, in this gen- 
eration. You'll have to admit “he was one of those 
frijolitos that didn’t blanch at the first boil!” #4 
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CONSERVATION 


Our national parks are being 
trampled to death by more 
visiting millions each year — 
but the Park Service has a plan 
to save them and increase our 


enjoyment at the same time. 
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UR NATIONAL PARK SYSTEM in its fortieth 

year, like the Old Gray Mare, “ain’t what she 
used to be.” Of age long since, it is still wearing knee 
britches which are bursting at the seams. 

Last year, fifty million of us converged on its 179 
favorite recreation spots. The problems of finding food, 
roofs over our heads, camping sites, restrooms, and 
even places to park faced us at every turn. Lack of the 
basic mechanics of a happy holiday interfered with the 
pleasure of long-anticipated trips. 

Chaco Canyon National Monument in northwestern 
New Mexico boasts some of the most expertly con- 
structed prehistoric pueblos in America. The main 
communal dwelling, Pueblo Bonito, which once con- 
sisted of 800 rooms and 32 kivas, for centuries was 
threatened by a 30,000-ton section of the adjacent 
cliff. The original inhabitants and, since 1907, the Na- 
tional Park Service tried to prevent its fall. 

By 1941, daily measurements revealed steady wid- 
ening of the gap between the cliff and Threatening 
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Vandalism in a national park: 

This is how a geological exhibit 

at Yavapai Observation Station, 
South Rim, Grand Canyon, looked 
after visitors “collected” in it 

a few years ago — one reason why 
the national parks are now in 

need of the tremendous renovation 
project called Mission 66. 
(National Park Service photo ) 


Rock. Custodian Lewis T, McKinney sent increasingly 
urgent SOS’s to Washington. But other pressing mat- 
ters took financial priority. Realization of the immi- 
nence of the danger gathered speed in the higher 
echelons. But not fast enough. On the very day, Jan- 
uary 22, 1941, that the funds were belatedly released, 
the headquarters office at Coolidge, Arizona, tele- 
phoned Washington: “Threatening Rock has fallen!” 

The damage this thundering cascade of sandstone 
did to Pueblo Bonito cannot be undone. It still stands 
as a lesson to America. There is only one Pueblo 
Bonito. 

It is precisely because they are unique and irre- 
placeable that these areas are national parks. Public- 
spirited, far-seeing citizens fought long and hard to 
create them. All we need do is to keep these “Crown 
Jewels” of ours sparkling and safe. 

As the Park Service emerges into middle life, this 
overworked public servant is laying the groundwork 
that will, it hopes, prevent its beloved Glacier, Isle 
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Royale, Mount Rainier, and the other national parks 
from wearing out. It has made a realistic self-appraisal 
of its resources and needs. The time to patch the old 
threadbare coat has passed. A new one is needed. 

And thus was born Mission 66, whose dual purpose 
is to anticipate the National Park Service's fiftieth 
birthday in 1966 by planning and acting now so that 
it can accommodate the eighty million visitors then ex- 
pected and also preserve the areas they visit. These 
seemingly conflicting purposes are not necessarily at 
odds with each other, officials insist. Basically a com- 
prehensive conservation program whose goal is “en- 
joyment-without-impairment,” Mission 66 provides for 
facilities and adequate staffing to permit proper protec- 
tion, interpretation, maintenance and administration. 
It seeks to improve the quality of park use and to per- 
petuate distinctive characteristics of each park. The 
entire Park Service has galvanized its tired, harassed 
self into action. A special Mission 66 staff and steering 
committee has been set up in Washington under the 
able leadership of Lon Garrison. 

The public’s disgust with the park situation does not 
hold a candle to the sentiments of the men who have 
been keeping together with baling wire an antiquated 
machine which should have been chucked out with the 
Depression. In this prosperous age the condition of our 
most prized natural possessions “verges on a national 
scandal,” to quote the Wyoming legislature. 

It is a time-honored custom to present a gift to the 
person celebrating his birthday. But the Park Service 
wants io turn the tables by placing in the lap of the 





American public its full collection of parks, monuments 
and memorials — no longer shopworn and shabby. The 
happiest way in which it can celebrate its own Golden 
Anniversary is by opening wide its gates to all who 
desire to come knowing that it can also protect park 
features. 

It must be able to meet the needs of the crowds ex- 
pected. There were some 21,000,000 visitors in 1941. 
In 1955, the service played host to 50,007,838 with 
virtually no capital improvements between-times—and 
did so with 3,350 man-years of employment as com- 
pared with 4,340 fourteen years earlier! With an addi- 
tional thirty million Americans flocking to these recrea- 
tional refuges — and tripling the capacity 1941 visitor 
load — in another ten years, “something’s gotta give.” 
Cries of “Wolf! Wolf!” are no false alarms! We are 
so fond of these choice scenic and historic spots that 





we are literally “loving them to death,” as Conrad L. 
Wirth, Director of the National Park Service, claims. 

Already over a million people in a single year swarm 
to each of ten of the park areas. More than a thumping 
two million inundate Great Smoky Mountains National 
Park alone! While the parks as a whole anticipate a 
60 per cent increase of visitors over 1955 by 1966, the 
lesser known, smaller national monuments will be 
deluged by two, three, or even four times the present 
number. If money is not forthcoming soon in substan- 
tial amounts, to prepare for the crowds, all Hell will 
indeed break loose. 

How much money does the park system need? Over 
a ten-year period, says Dirctor Wirth, it needs two 
and a half times the present appropriation to correct 
slumlike campground conditions and to double exist- 
ing facilities. The capacity should be at least tripled! 


The Goblet of Venus stood near Natural Bridges 
National Monument, Utah — until a vandal converted 
it into a miserable heap of rock in 1948. Mission 66 
will give park protection to more of our national 
wonders and national treasures. (NPS photo ) 











The total? $786,545,600 between now and 1966—or 
$124, 165,600 in addition to the regular annual budget. 
Park officials are a modest lot. So these figures while 
comprehensive, are conservative and reflect glaring 
needs, not luxuries. 

For years, carefully documented plans have lain in 
Park Service file drawers. With the Mission 66 cam- 
paign, each superintendent produced fresh blueprints. 
Yellowstone, Everglades, Mount Rainier, and Mesa 
Verde national parks, Adams National Historical Site, 
Shiloh Military Park and Cemetery, and Fort Laramie 
and Chaco Canyon national monuments were singled 
out as “pilot areas” because of their representative 


status. Extremel thorough studies were made. Until 
the concrete facts were on paper, the Park Service 
could not present its case clearly or fully. 


To cite a few, Arches National Monument had 
3,786 visitors in 1941, 31,142 in 1954, and expects 
150,000 by 1966 — a 5,000 per cent increase in 
twenty-five years. And yet its water supply is hauled 
fourteen to twenty-five miles. It has no regularly de- 
veloped camp or picnic areas. Its fifty-four square 
miles are administered by the superintendent and one 
permanent and one seasonal ranger. The residence of 
the supervisory ranger is a $200 seven-year-old Atomic 
Energy Commission surplus trailer. And the scenic 
features for which the monument was created are too 


















11,000 in 1955, some 70,000 are expected by 1966. 
The office is an old C.C.C, building. There is no real 
museum. Only outdoor privies exist. Aztec Ruins Na- 
tional Monument had close to 30,000 visitors in 1955 
and should be prepared to deal with 50,000 by 1966. 
The superintendent of Wupatki National Monument 
with one permanent and two temporary men handled 
35,813 acres and 78,000 visitors in 1955; 300,000 
people are expected in 1966. 

The Park Service faces a serious dilemma. And it 
fears both alternatives. If there are not enough facili- 
ties for the inevitable arrivals, a park’s natural features 
and physical plant will suffer. But if access to a for- 
merly secluded area becomes too easy, visitors will 
overrun the place. 

Drivers who will negotiate a rough washboard 
road are comparatively few. The type of road, claim 
the rangers, is reflected in the visitor. Those sincerely 
interested show more respect, spend more time, and 
are benefited far more than casual tourists who make 
such hurried visits they never “get the message.” That 
elusive modern god, Time, is having its effect. People 
do not have enough to enjoy a park thoroughly. 

Three highways opening up northeastern Arizona 
will bring many hitherto out-of-the-way national mon- 
uments within a stone’s throw of busy arterial routes. 
Navajo National Monument, till now one of the most 
remote and hence enjoying “quality” visitors, will be 
inundated overnight because a paved road will pass 
within 7.5 miles. Canyon de Chelly will be nearly 
touched by four-mile-distant pavement. A consider- 
able cry is being raised for air strips near major parks. 
Willy-nilly, civilization is beating a path to the Park 
Service’s door. 

This sudden accessibility is especially serious im 
archeological ruins because primitive mud and stone 
houses are vulnerable. Once worn out by “human ero- 


inaccessible. sion,” they cannot be replaced. The two full-time “sta- 
While the travel total at Chaco Canyon was about bilization” archeologists in the Southwest have a 
20 4 Too many people: too many cars. Visitors to parks and monuments spend more and more time 


standing in line for lodging, tours, and entrance tickets as here at Mammoth Cave; or find 
themselves stalled in traffic jams like this one on Yosemite’s historic Tioga Road. (NPS) 
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difficult time repairing the damage done by rain, sun, 
floods, winds, and animals without reckoning with the 
additional wear and tear of eager tourists. 

Last winter, the findings and recommendations of 
the Mission 66 survey were presented to President 
Eisenhower, who considers the parks’ plight so critical 
that he intervened personally in their behalf. On Feb- 
ruary 2, 1956, he asked for Congressional support in 
launching this new development program, requesting 
an extra $8,350,000 for the National Park Service for 
the next year. Congress in unprecedented action ap- 
propriated five million dollars more than asked for 
1956. This augurs well. Much of this was spent on road 
building and on implementing the seasonal personnel 
out in the field. 

Until Mission 66 gets on its feet, the Park Service is 
taking an astonishing variety of measures to administer 
the overflowing parks. Keeping park gates open for 
longer periods of the day enables more people to see 
the museums, exhibits, and natural features. By 
spreading the visitors thinner, congestion is relieved. 
A longer season with a new emphasis on winter is be- 
ing experimented with in selected areas including 
Yellowstone. 

At the same time, strict closing hours are observed 
to prevent uncontrolled sightseeing and resulting van- 
dalism. At Tonto National Monument, an exhibit in 
the tiny museum explains graphically with a 1920 and 
recent photograph of the ruins why the last trip up the 
trail leaves at 4:30. The disappearance of whole sec- 
tions of this 600-year-old ruin is a sad comment on the 
“human erosion,” carelessness and “pot hunting” pro- 
clivities of the American public. 

Park people wince when you mention Petrified For- 
est National Monument — with its monthly ton of 
retrieved petrified wood. Goodness knows how much 
is stolen successfully! This “pause” or “pass through” 








park suffers acutely from the “pack rat” plague. And 
strict closing hours are enforced. 

Fee charging, standard procedure in many parks for 
years, is spreading and slows down misbehavior. Peo- 
ple are more likely to abuse something that is free. In 
many areas, there is definitely less vandalism now that 
a fee is charged. 

Those who go to a park, it is argued, ought to pay 
more than stay-at-homes. The 25-cent fee at Tuzigoot 
pays Archeologist Fred Peck’s salary — not directly, of 
course, because all income goes into U. S. Treasury 
coffers. Tumacacori National Monument is 70 per cent 
self-supporting. Figures like these might help convince 




























Congress that our parks are ringing up nice round fig- 
ures on the national cash register — and therefore merit 
consideration economically as well as culturally. 

In parks like Yosemite and Yellowstone where car 
entrance fees have been raised, squatters and casual 
picnickers are discouraged. There is not room for them 
and the millions who come to explore and study the 
park features. Campers are given time limits in Yo- 
semite’s jammed valley floor so that others may also 
enjoy the magnificent scenery. Parks exist for inspira- 
tion and education and increasingly will have to forego 
providing for the simple recreation once so delightful. 
The Park Service is encouraging state, county, and 
city parks to carry the load in this department. 

Another technique to handle the crowds is to direct 
people to the less congested parts of parks. In one fa- 


“Human erosion” threatens many of the Southwest’s historic and prehistoric monuments. 31 
Even on a small conducted tour at Tonto National Monument one can see the wear on adobe walls. 
At Tumacacori, 150-year-old Spanish adobe mission, 50,000 visitors went through “on their own” 


in 1955, with relatively little damage, thanks to Park Service ingenuity. (NPS photos ) 











zealous but thoughtless photo 
fan chopped some agave leaves 


early Spanish “Kilroy was here” 
— one of the perishable signs 
of passage the Monument was 





mous park, 92 per cent of the improvements are on 
only 3 per cent of the total acreage. The thousands who 
rub elbows on Yosemite’s valley floor can leave behind 
this nerve-wracking outdoor Times Square by taking 
the beautiful trip to Tuolumne Meadows in the high 
country above. An additional rim drive at Canyon de 
Chelly, a second trail at Walnut Canyon, and two con- 
centric self-guiding trail loops at Aztec Ruins would 
cut travel on the existing routes in half. Tonto has a 
second ruin as instructive as the one now visited. 

A corollary is to send visitors to the lesser known 
parks. In 1955, if some of the jostling 130,000 visitors 
crammed into Mesa Verde National Park (designed 
for 50,000) had gone to some of the equally worth- 
while but less sardine-like archeological national mon- 
uments in Arizona, New Mexico, Utah and Colorado, 
they would have avoided traffic jams and not met har- 
ried rangers. 

Self-guiding trips have become almost standard 
even on major tours as at Grand Canyon and Bande- 
lier. Many prefer this to the ranger-conducted tour. 
Though partly born of necessity, it has many values 
and is doing a fine pinch-hit job for the ranger who 
cannot be everywhere’ simultaneously. Vandalwise, 
though, it has its risks. On guided tours, many cannot 
hear the ranger and the majority must dictate the pace 
of all. Many champ at the bit waiting for scheduled 
trips. Now, school teachers and amateur naturalists 
can take home specific printed facts instead of vague 
verbal memories. 

The age of automation has arrived in the national 
parks. More and more will electronic devices replace 
the ranger. Before the conducted tour starts at Bande- 
lier, visitors hear a twenty-minute introductory tape- 
recorded slide lecture. An electric eye counts new ar- 
rivals at Tumacacori. Field glasses spot petrified wood 
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collectors at Petrified Forest and vandals at Tonto. The 
radio maintains contact with remote monuments like 
Wupatki which have no other direct communication 
with the outside world. Dale S. King, Chief Naturalist 
at Southwestern National Monument Headquarters in 
Globe, Arizona, foresees more extensive adoption of 
automatic devices especially in the interpretive field. 
But they will be added to current set-ups cautiously as 
the Park Service wants to continue its personal ap- 
proach. 

The days of the tour inside Casa Grande are num- 
bered. It simply cannot hold up indefinitely under the 
stress and strain. Tonto ruins were fenced off for a 
while. Its present accessibility to the public is only 
temporary. Other well-known ruins permanently 
closed are Spruce Tree House, Square Tower House, 
and Cliff Palace at Mesa Verde, and Montezuma 
Castle. Scientific calculations of the effect of the tramp- 
ing of hundreds of feet established beyond a doubt 
that all tours must stop if the ruins were to survive. 

Partly because of a crack by Bob Hope a couple of 
years ago, the Park Service has been experimenting re- 
cently with a new tack in curbing vandalism. The 
comedian quipped, “This must be a national park — 
look at all the signs — “Don’t do this’ — ‘Don’t do that,’ 
etc.” The Park Service pricked up its ears. Orders were 
sent from Washington that all the traditional “It is 
unlawful to . . .” signs be replaced. “Help us keep this 
trail clean” rather than “Don’t litter” signs greet the 
visitors now. 

Visitors are amused to read — as at Pipestone Na- 
tional Monument in Minnesota — that “Fishing is re- 
served for raccoons, etc.” With so many thousands of 
city-bred people coming to the wilds each year, they 
must be informed that removing plants, picking wild- 
flowers, carting off rock formations, wandering off 
































trails, picnicking in undeveloped areas, and cutting 
firewood is harmful, dangerous, or illegal. The ques- 
tion is: how? Fortunately, a goodly amount of com- 
mon sense has tempered the extreme accentuation of 
the positive and inserted a few, well-worded “nega- 
tive” signs — to help the public realize that nature is 
not inexhaustible and that abuse destroys. 

More drastic steps to handle the crowds without 
additional funds might include having to make ad- 
vance reservations to enter the national parks or simply 
closing them altogether. These dreaded alternatives 
are not as farfetched as one might suppose. 

Most of the above methods are fine. But plugging 
up the holes riddling a rickety dike when the flood 
crest is about to inundate and demolish the entire 


structure is absurd. Such stop-gap measures alone are 
unthinkable when the obvious and only answer is to 
engineer an entirely new structure to withstand the 
battering of tomorrow’s as well as today’s storms. We 
have the program — Mission 66. All we need is the 
green light from Congress and support from the public. 

What birthday festivities we would have if we 
could celebrate our National Park Service’s fiftieth an- 
niversary in the style it deserves! The U. S. Forest 
Service in its Golden Anniversary this past year said 
that more trees were planted than were cut in 1955 — 
unbelievable progress conservationwise. How about 
the National Park Service topping this admirable feat 
in 1966 with the triumphal banner slogan, Mission 
66 — accomplished! ~ 





A Cliff Palace, crown jewel of Mesa Verde National Park, used to be open to the public. 33 
Since it was discovered that the pounding of so many tourist feet was shaking the foundations 

and literally wearing out the priceless structure, visitors have viewed it from above or from 

the edge only. Mission 66 is to brace the parks for still greater future numbers. (NPS ) 





HREDS of tattered clothing fluttered to the 
ground and a strip of what had just been a 
pair of blue jeans dangled from the jaws of a 500- 
pound bull fur seal. He shook his head, bellowed, 
then wheeled and lumbered back to the center of 
his chosen breeding ground territory. In the op- 
posite direction and with considerably more speed 
than the bull seal, a somewhat damaged but still 
highly mobile fur seal biologist raised a cloud of 
rookery dust as he left the prone position and de- 
par ted the beachmaster’s territorial boundary. 
Now, the frequently asked question, “will a fur 
seal bull actually hurt a man?” can be answered 
in the affirmative but with the qualifying state- 
ment that the seal works so fast he doesn’t hurt 
nearly as much as the stitches later on do. 

When the fur seal bull comes ashore on his Prib- 
ilof breeding grounds he is well equipped for his 
duties and he is probably one of the most durable 
animals in existence. As rivulets trickle from 


24 A Sleek and well padded with blubber, bull fur seals land on the Pribilof Islands 
breeding grounds in late May before the snow is gone, to await the arrival of cows. 
(U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service photos by Karl W. Kenyon) 
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shrinking snow-drifts in late May, he emerges on 
the beaches of St. Paul and St. George islands. He 
shakes a shower of Bering Sea spray from his 
double coat of coarse guard hair and dense soft 
underfur and prepares to settle down for the sum- 
mer. Leisurely, he moves over the boulders 
smoothed by the leathery flippers of countless gen- 
erations before him. 

Soon he lays claim to a bit of land 10 to 30 or 
more feet in diameter where instinct dictates that 
he will remain during the two months’ breeding 
season. A blanket of blubber beneath his skin 
supplies his needs for active participation in one 
of the world’s most strenuous domestic situations. 
Until his 60-day vigil on the breeding ground is 
finished he takes neither food nor water. If he 
were not amply provided with stored energy and 
had to return to the sea to replenish his strength 
at the height of the breeding season, some other 
bull would usurp his territory and his harem. 











Newly arrived bulls 
often engage in bluffing 
bouts over territorial 
boundary lines, just for 
diversion. Serious fights 
take place later when the 
ladies arrive to provide 
something they consider 
worth fighting over. 


When the bulls arrive they find that the violent 
winds of winter have left the Pribilof rookeries 
looking as clean as if they had been swept with a 
broom. Only a few bones of seals that succumbed 
during the strenuous weeks of the previous sum- 
mer remain but the arriving bulls are oblivious to 


these grim remains and choose their spots regard- 


less of them. 

The first few weeks on land are not overly stren- 
uous. A bull may be a month or more ahead of his 
harem of cows, so he spends most of this time 
sleeping. For diversion, he engages in an occa- 


A 500-pound pasha 
keeps a watchful eye 
on the restless 
100-pound lovelies 
of his harem, not 
trusting either them 
or the neighboring 
sheiks any farther 
than he can throw 
them — with reason! 








An occasional touching of noses is one of the few expressions of affection a cow gets from 
her lordly master. If she strays, he will grab her in his teeth and toss her back home. 


sional bluffing bout with a neighbor but these sel- 
dom result in a real battle. 

Besides being well equipped to stay on his 
chosen spot the bull seal is amply supplied with 
the means to hold it, as the unfortunate biologist 
discovered. With strong canine teeth he defends 
his territory from all comers whether they be man, 
beast, or a two-ton truck. Only cow seals are wel- 
come and once a cow has settled on his territory 
he holds her by force, if necessary, until after she 
is bred. He has no qualms at thievery and may 
even capture and hold a cow from a neighboring 
harem. 

The bull seal is an animal of many strong in- 
stincts. First, his homing instinct brings him to a 
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traditional breeding area. Since their discovery in 
1786 the rookeries have changed their boundaries 
surprisingly little. Photographs and maps made 60 
to 70 years ago show almost the same geographi- 
cal configurations of the rookeries we see on these 
islands today. 

One of the reasons that the bull seal was less 
damaging to the luckless biologist than his sharp 
teeth easily might have made him was a conflict 
of instinctive actions. One instinct compelled the 
bull to rush out and repel the invader; an oppos- 
ing one immediately began to act as he charged 
toward the periphery of his territory. This one 
forced him, after shaking his victim vigorously, 
to drop the biologist and dash back to the center 
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of the territory. Of course, if there had been a har- 
em to guard, the bull’s action would have seemed 
reasonable. Since no cows had yet settled on his 
bailiwick, however, his actions could only be in- 
terpreted as an instinctive urge to protect his 
territory. 

Our ventures into the jealously defended terri- 
tories of bull fur seals had not been simply to test 
our daring. We were there to test the effectiveness 
of a soil disinfectant, which we hoped would help 
reduce the annual mortality among newly born 
seal pups which is caused by a hookworm whose 
larvae remain over winter in the rookery soil. This 
early season work on the fur seal breeding 
grounds, to which our tattered colleague returned 
with borrowed clothing after a few days of recu- 
peration, enabled us to become well acquainted 
with bull seals since the adult male precedes all 
other age and sex classes in returning to the breed- 
ing grounds in early spring. 

Bulls which have not taken a territory on the 
breeding ground early in the season and thus have 
no harem, form a fringe of “idle bulls” near the 
borders of the harem areas. As the season pro- 
gresses some of these idle bulls attempt to drive 
a harem master away and take his place. Others 
simply remain as non-breeders. When an idle bull 
charges in among the harems he may find an ex- 
hausted bull and after a short struggle drive him 
into the sea. Sometimes an invader is attacked by 
several harem masters and, unless he is unusually 





“Papa isn’t dead, little pup,—just tired.” 





persistent, is soon driven back to the fringe of idle 
bulls. If he should be successful he is soon accept- 
ed both by his purloined harem and by neighbor- 
ing bulls. The deposed harem master swims to a 
nearby beach where he takes his place among 
other forlorn ex-harem masters and immature 
males to sleep and gain back some of his strength 
before the winter of foraging at sea. 

Today the Pribilof population of bull fur seals 
is between 16,000 and 17,000 animals and enjoys 
complete protection as an important element in 
the perpetuation of the herd. Once the commercial 
crop of 60,000 to 70,000 skins has been taken from 
the males aged three and four years the survivors 
are preserved as breeding stock. This conservation 
practice was not customary in years past for there 
once existed a large Oriental market for the repro- 
ductive organs of the adult males which had a 
supposed value as an aphrodisiac. Thousands were 
slaughtered by early sealers for these and incident- 
ly the whiskers, the latter being in demand by the 
Chinese as opium pipe pickers. 

The bull seals nearest the water usually get the 
first harems. The cows are gregarious, forming 
large harems which grow at the periphery, even- 
tually spreading out until by mid-July they blan- 
ket the rookery beaches. In early July one bull may 
have a harem of fifty while a near neighbor has 
none. The cows appear quite indifferent toward 
the bulls as individuals. Like the bulls they appear 
to return instinctively to a certain spot where they 








accept as maie the already established beach- 
master. 

In spite of the strenuous life of breeding, fasting, 
fighting, and vigilance during the summer, com- 
paratively few adult bulls succumb to these rigors. 
Each year a count of harem bulls is conducted at 
the height of the breeding season. In 1954 there 
were about 9,900 harem masters on St. Paul Island 
and a count of dead bulls on the rookeries at the 
end of the breeding season revealed only 232, a 
mortality of slightly over 2 per cent, very low con- 
sidering the strenuous breeding ground routine. 

Although he seldom utters a vocal sound while 
at sea the bull fur seal is a noisy fellow on the 
breeding ground. His vocal repertory includes a 
variety of bellows, snorts, and coughs. Two sounds, 
however, stand out as most characteristic. The 
first, a deep-throated bellow, is not unlike the 
lowing of a dairy cow. It carries well on the damp 
Pribilof wind and often adds a wilderness note to 
the atmosphere of St. Paul Village, about a mile 
from Ardiguen and Reef rookeries. The second 
is a panting whistle, onomatopoetically called 
“whickering,” that starts slowly, increases in tem- 
po, then trails away, sounding very much like a 
small gasoline engine refusing to start. There is 
little doubt of a bull’s meaning when he bellows, 
he may be either defying an intruder or chastis- 
ing one of his harem. Whickering is somewhat less 
obvious in meaning but seems to denote impa- 
tience or frustration. When, for one reason or an- 
other, a harem becomes unruly and the harem 
master attempts unsuccessfully to prevent the es- 
cape of his cows he often whickers, almost as if 
giving up a trying situation in despair. 

In mid-August when we visited the rookeries 
we found that the aggressive behavior of the bulls 
we had seen so effectively expressed in early sum- 
mer had now, like the rapidly departing warmth of 
summer, nearly disappeared. No territorial bound- 
aries were observed. Sub-adult males wandered at 
will about the breeding grounds looking for late 
arriving cows with which to mate and the adult 
males ignored each other. Most of them had left 
the rookeries. Scrawny and exhausted, they lay 
sleeping in groups along the sandy beaches or in 
the shelter of grassy knolls 100 yards or so from the 
water. When we approached they bolted in panic 
to the sea. Difficult it was to believe that these 
easily frightened animals had fearlessly pursued 
and vigorously attacked one of us only two months 


before. 2 
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Cherbak-Mrkes 
AND OTHER COMETS 


N THE EARLY MORNING SKY of July 81 air- 
line pilot Peter Cherbak saw a comet 5 degrees east 
of the star Castor. To be doubly certain it was a comet 
he decided not to report it until he checked its posi- 
tion next morning. As dawn was just breaking August 
1, he sighted it again. Sure now this was a new comet, 
Pilot Cherbak telephoned an astronomer in Los An- 
geles and reported the comet's position. Overcast skies 
kept astronomers at Mount Wilson Observatory from 
seeing the comet until August 4. A telegram was sent 
immediately to the comet clearing house at Harvard 
College Observatory. 

In the meantime, the same comet was sighted from 
a mountain-top observatory in Czechoslovakia by An- 
tonin Mrkos. Mr. Mrkos of the Skalnate Pleso Ob- 
servatory has several comet discoveries to his credit. 
He and his wife scan the skies with a pair of giant 
binoculars of 4-inch aperature. Making precise ob- 
servations of the comet’s position, Mrkos wired his 
findings to the comet clearing house for Europe at the 
International Astronomical Union, Copenhagen. Com- 
putations of the comet’s orbit were made by Danish 
astronomers at the Copenhagen Observatory. The or- 
bital elements and positions of the comet were wired 
to important observatories throughout the world. 

Comet Cherbak-Mrkos brushed within 33 million 
miles of the sun on August 1. It is now sweeping out 
into space with a tail several million miles long. During 
August it was approximately 100 million miles from 

earth. 

It is not possible this soon to tell whether this is a 
periodic comet or not. . periodic comet is one that 
moves around the sun in an elliptical orbit at regular 
intervals of time. Halley’s comet is periodic; it com- 
pletes its orbit in 76 years. Old timers remember the 
great show Halley’s comet put on back in 1910; it is 
due again in 1986. After the many observations of 
Comet Cherbak-Mrkos are in and analyzed, the ele- 
ments of its orbit can be refined. Then, and only then, 
will we know whether Cherbak-Mrkos will pay us 
another visit some day. 

In medieval times, comets had a very unsavory rep- 
utation. People thought they were stars gone crazy. 
They often were called “Hairy Stars.” The word comet 


is derived from a Greek word meaning long-haired. 































Our ancestors often thought that a comet’s presence 
was a warning of impending doom. Comets were 
blamed for wars, pestilences, and assassinations. From 
our 20th century vantage point we tend to scoff at 
these superstitious beliefs of yester-year. As recently 
as 1910, however, when the earth passed through the 
tail of Halley’s comet, a fellow in the United States 
made a fortune by selling comet pills! 

The periodic comets are members of the solar sys- 
tem. There are some comets, however, that move in 
around the sun and sweep out into space, never to 
return. The comet with the shortest known period is 
Encke’s comet which revolves around the sun in 3.3 
years. It is faint, however. 

Comets should not be confused with meteors or 
so-called “shooting stars.” Meteors are caused by 
small particles from space bombarding the earth’s 
atmosphere. They appear as streaks of light and last 
but a few seconds. Meteors are in our atmosphere, 
just a few miles above the ground. Comets, however, 
are millions of miles away, revolving in great orbits 
around the sun. Several recent theories suggest that 
the nucleus of a comet is an aggregation of frozen 
gases with small meteoritic particles imbedded with- 
in —a kind of cometary “iceberg.” The tail of a comet 
is formed as the object moves in close to the sun. 
Frozen gases in the comet’s nucleus are evaporated 
by the sun’s heat. They expand to form the fuzzy- 
appearing head — and then are pushed backward by 
“radiation pressure” from the sun, so that they stream 
out to form the tail. Contrary to popular opinion, the 
angle of the tail does not necessarily indicate the di- 
rection of the comet’s motion. Usually, the tail points 
away from the sun’s direction, and it can stretch into 
space for millions of miles. 

The materials in the tail of a comet are spread so 
thinly over vast volumes of space that it is extremely 
tenuous — better than the best vacuum that can be 
made in the laboratory. Someone has described a 
comet as “. , . the nearest thing to nothing that any- 
thing can be and still be something.” 
















ASTRONOMY 
Conducted by George W. Bunton & Charles F. Hagar 


San Franciscans have been seeing comet Cherbak- 
Mrkos in the northwestern sky during August between 
the Big Dipper and the horizon. It is growing fainter 
and before too long will disappear from naked-eye 
visibility. Telescopes will continue to see it for some 
time. Eventually, the comet will be so far from the 
sun and earth that even the world’s largest telescopes 
will not see it. This celestial vagabond will bid fare- 
well to our corner of space and head toward newer 


skies. €.F.H. 





SKY DIARY 


September, October, and November 1957 
(Pacific STANDARD Time used throughout ) 


Phases of the Moon 


© Full Moon September 8 8:55 P.M. 
@ Last Quarter 16 8:02 P.M. 
@ New Moon 23 11:18 a.m. 
% First Quarter 30 9:49 a.m. 
© Full Moon October 8 1:42 p.m. 
€ Last Quarter 16 5:44 a.m. 
@® New Moon 22 8:43 P.M. 
® First Quarter 30 2:48 a.m. 
© Full Moon November 7 6:32 a.m. 
@ Last Quarter 14 1:59 P.M. 
@ New Moon 21 8:19 a.m. 
® First Quarter 28 10:57 P.M. 


Meteor Showers 

October 20-21—Orionids: maximum about 20 per hour on that 
night, with duration of 10 days around it. Look above Eastern 
horizon after midnight. 

November 16-17—Leonids: maximum about 20 per hour. Dura- 
tion of shower: about five days. Look above Eastern horizon after 
midnight. 

Total Lunar Eclipse: November 7 

Since this eclipse occurs around the time of sunrise, only part of 
it will be visible from San Francisco. The moon enters the umbra 
of the earth’s shadow at 4:43 a.M. The middle of the eclipse is at 
6:27 a.M., and the moon leaves the umbra at 8:10 a.m. As the moon 
sets at 6:46 A.M., the latter portion of the eclipse will not be visible 
from here. 


The Planets 

Mercury: Inferior conjunction, Sept. 9. Greatest elongation west 
of the sun on Sept. 25. Visible above the eastern horizon for about 
ten days around this date for an hour before sunrise. Too near 
the sun for observation during October and most of November. 
Superior conjunction: Oct. 23. Mercury sets one hour after the 
sun on Nov. 28. 

Venus: Brilliant, magnitude —3.4 Sept. 1; —4.2 Nov. 30. Visible 
above the western horizon in the early evening. Reaches great- 
est elongation east of the sun on Nov. 17 when it sets almost 
three hours after sunset. 

Earth: Autumn begins on Sept. 22 at 11:27 p.m. 

Mars: Poorly placed for observation during September and Oc- 
tober. In conjunction with the sun Sept. 21. Visible in morning sky 
during November, rising about 1.5 hours before sunrise. 
Jupiter: Too near the sun for observation during latter part of 
September and the first half of October. In conjunction with the 
sun Oct. 5. By November it becomes a bright object (mag. —1.3) 
in the morning sky. It rises about 3 a.m. Nov. 30. 

Saturn: About magnitude + 0.8. Visible in the evening skies 
just north of the constellation of Scorpius. Sets around 10:30 P.M., 
Sept. 1 and about 5 p.m. on Nov. 30. 

NOTE: Thank you for your cards and letters (See FROM THE 
READER, p. 32).—Ep. 


< Comet Cherbak-Mrkos, photographed from San Francisco, 13 August 1957, by Alan McClure. 39 


A Device at the Alexander F. Morrison Planetarium comet display showing the portion of the 
comet’s path astronomers have been able to plot from limited observations so far. 
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Conquistador in a kimono 


Manjiro, the Man Who Discovered America. By Hisakazu 
Kaneko. Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. 1956. 149 
pp. $2.75. 


Five fishermen put to sea on the fifth of January, 1841, 
from the village of Usaura on the Pacific coast of Nippon, 
and quite unconsciously at that moment were setting out 
on a voyage of Pacific discovery. 

The sea was the meat-locker of coastal Japanese, and 
they regularly cast their nets far offshore. Denzo, Jusuke, 
Goemon, Toraemon, and Manjiro were caught in a violent 
storm, however, and after twelve wracking days were cast 
upon a lonely islet. Here they survived until on June 27 
they waved down the New Bedford whaler John Howland, 
Captain William Whitfield. After six months of whaling 
they were in Honolulu. There 15-year-old Manjiro made 
the momentous decision of his life—to go with the good 
Captain Whitfield to America. His countrymen stayed on 
Oahu. The captain named Maajiro John Mung—it was 
easier. So it was that in May, 1843, Manjiro Nakahama 
came “home” to Fairhaven, Massachusetts, as John oe 
beloved like a son of Captain Whitfield. A very bright la 
he’d learned English well, whaling, and seamanship. 

During the next years, as he went to school, to church 
with Warren Delano, great-grandfather of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, and helped the Whitfields on the farm the Cap- 
tain had bought, he often thought of his far-off home and 
his widowed mother, and resolved to return some day. But 
returning to Japan proved harder than leaving it had been. 
The story of ten years, in which John became a whaling 
man, joined the Gold Rush to California, and eventually 
found his way back to Nakanohama; and of his subsequent 
life in which he played a part in the opening of Japan to 
relations with America and the Western nations; and of 
the fate of his companions left behind in Hawaii—all of it 
is a compelling story, told both simply and sympathetically 
by Mr. Kaneko. Such a story should help two nations on 
the road back to the kind of relationship they enjoyed 
when, as Mr. Kaneko relates in postscript: “On behalf of 
Dr. Toichiro Nakahama, the eldest son of Manjiro, Viscount 
Ishii, the Japanese Ambassador to Washington, presented 
Fairhaven, Massachusetts, with a historical samurai sword 
on July 4, 1918, in token of the son’s gratitude for the kind- 
ness shown to his father by the town.” Manjiro’s story will 
be much in the reviewer's thoughts as he crosses the Pacific 
this fall to discover Japan. 
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A good cup of Ceylon tea 


The Reefs of Taprobane: Underwater Adventures Around 
Ceylon. By Arthur C. Clarke. Harper & Brothers, New 
York. 1957. xii + 205 pp., 40 half tones, 17 full color 
photos by Mike Wilson. $5.00. 


The bir, Sey epi team that took us to Australia’s 
Great Barrier Reef and on a pearling lugger in the Torres 
Strait in The Coast of Coral have again emerged from trop- 
ical waters with an exciting and beautifully illustrated book 
of true adventure. The scene cf The Reefs of Taprobane 
is Ceylon. Arthur Clarke, the master of literary space 
travel and thoroughly scientific exponent of technological 
advances in the direction of same, is now exploring liquid 
space below earth’s sea level with equally satisfying literary 
results. His space suit is a pair of trunks; his breathing 
gear, aqualung and snorkel. 

Why Ceylon? It was “the right size and in the right 
place.” And, they were told, “sharks could be whistled up 
at any time and would perform without inhibitions in front 
of our lenses.” 
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The charm of Arthur Clarke in this kind of book is that 
he writes without inhibition as to subject or calculation as 
to your interest. He assumes that you are as keen as he is 
for every new experience, whether it be getting a shark to 
stand still for his portrait; getting acquainted with a like- 
able crowd, the Ceylonese; exploring with equal fervor 
underwater reefs and wrecks—including “the biggest wreck 
in the world,” Admiralty Floating Dock 23, which was any- 
thing but floating in Trincomalee Harbor; visiting fabulous 
archeological sites, from sunken temples to a fortress crown- 
ing a column of rock above the plain and containing some 
of the world’s great art of the past; and in general getting 
to know one of the most fascinating little countries ever, 
both in its rich past civilization and its present invitation to 
adventure. 


From dawn to dust 


Vanished Cities. By Hermann and Georg Schreiber. Trans- 
lated from the German by Richard and Clara Winston. 
Alfred A. Knopf, New York. 1957. xxi + 344 + xiv pp., 
68 photos, 35 line drawings, 3 maps. $5.75. 


Few objects on the face of the earth are as challenging to 
the imagination as a silent place where once a teeming 
population lived the pulsating life of a city in the full, 
familiar pattern of birth, play, work, death. One thinks 
of the city’s own birth—perhaps as a place where two fam- 
ilies of men decided to be neighbors,—its growth, decline, 
death. Why did it die—why does a city die? But especially, 
how did this city live? Of what was the pattern, personal- 
ity, vitality, and eventually the ruin, a Babylon? Troy? 
Gomorrah? Tarshish? Palmyra? Pompeii? Shang? Tyre? 
Massilia? Carthage? Angkor? Tiahuanaco? Vineta?—the roll 
call of sometime cities is as long as civilized time. 

The present authors have looked for patterns of destruc- 
tion: “cities destroyed by the elements” — Sodom, Ys, 
Paestum; “cities made great through their wealth and de- 
stroyed because of it”—Ostia, Baiae, Zimbabwe; “cities 
shattered by war”—“war has destroyed more cities than the 
wrath of the elements and the strangulation of economic 
hardship taken together’—Cumae, Sybaris, Capua. But 
their purpose in retelling the classic tales and digging into 
the findings of archeology has been to reconstruct patterns 
of life—to make us see and feel the times of living men, to 
make vanished cities live again. I think they have been 
thrillingly successful. 


On digging up ancestors 


The Testimony of the Spade. By Geoffrey Bibby. Alfred 
A. Knopf, New York. 1956. xviii + 414 + x (Index) pp., 
32 photos, 61 line drawings, 11 maps. $6.75. 


While archeologists have been developing and exploiting 
their most spectacular finds in, and drawing popular atten- 
tion to the classic sites of the Mediterranean, the Levant 
and, in the New World, Mexico, Yucatan, Peru—providing 
the material for such outstandingly successful books as 
Ceram’s Gods, Graves, and Scholars and The Secret of the 
Hittites—work of equal moment has been quietly proceed- 
ing closer to home. The Testimony of the Spade explores 
for us the archeological realm of the northern and western 
Europe, the lands to which most of us in North America 
trace our own origins. 

Modern classical scholarship largely inherited the tradi- 
tions of antiquity stemming from the Mediterranean World 
of Mesopotamia, North Africa, Greece, and Rome. For cen- 
turies thinking was oriented around these origins of civiliza- 
tion and therefore of man. Whatever went on outside these 
bounds was but dimly shadowed and had little effect on 
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antiquarians tracing the story of mankind. Whatever turned 
up that was clearly indicative of humanity a the 
pale” in barbarian lands was dismissed as antediluvial, ir- 
relevant in the study of history. 

It was almost in our own time that abundant and unmis- 
takable evidence of early man in the northern lands at last 
gave rise to a concept of “prehistory” and the heretical be- 
lief that man was far older than he was supposed to be. 
The Stone Age was discovered. Then with the aid of the 
new science of geology, the Ice Age, and interglacial time 
as a seed-time of mankind came to light. Archeologist 
Bibby has here with lucid scholarship pushed back the 
bounds of European man for us. Ours is an ancient lineage, 
and it is time we met our ancestors. 


Man in Search of His Ancestors: The Romance of Paleon- 
tology. By André Senet. Translated by Malcolm Barnes. 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New York. 1956. 
x+274 pp., 16 halftone illus., 110 text figs. in line, 8 
charts and tables. $5.50. 


In Search of Adam: The story of man’s quest for the truth 
about his earliest ancestors. By Herbert Wendt. Trans- 
lated from the German by James Cleugh. Houghton 
Mifflin Company, Boston. 1956. xv-+540 pp., 74 half- 
tones, text figs. and charts in line. $6.50. 


Meeting Prehistoric Man. By G. H. R. von Koenigswald. 
Translated from the German by Michael Bullock. Har- 
per & Brothers, New York. 1956. 216 pp., 38 photos, 48 
text figs. in line. $3.50. 


Prehistoric Man. By A. Leroi-Gourhan. Philosophical Li- 
brary, New York. 1957. (Translated from the original 
French by Wade Baskin.) ix+119 pp., numerous half- 
tone and line illus. $4.75. 


Confronted with four books at once whose titles proclaim 
identity of subject, the reviewer (representing you, the 
buyer or borrower) is invited to compare — between the 
covers are certainly four different books. Well, M. Senet’s 
subtitle truthfully tells us that he is concerned with the 
whole study of past life, out of which man somehow, 
somewhere, evolved. Using the historical method, he works 
from modern man back through the various stages of life 
to its earliest discovered beginnings, looking for traces of 
man’s evolution along the way, all through the eyes of the 
scientists (especially the French scientists, it’s fair to add) 
who have pioneered the search, breaking through walls of 
ignorance and prejudice. 

Herbert Wendt has done the kind of job on the hunt for 
early man that C. W. Ceram did on archeology and Ruth 
Moore on evolution. It is the story as it comes out through 
the lives and labors of the philosophers, systematists, pio- 
neer earth scientists, and modern anthropologists who 
have in turn wrestled with the problem of what man is, 
where he emerged into humanity, what he stemmed from. 
This has been a battle of the giants — Linnaeus, Buffon, 
Spinoza, Kant, Haeckel, Goethe; Lamarck, Cuvier, Dar- 
win, Huxley, Lyell, Wallace, Pasteur; Abbé Breuil, von 
Koenigswald, Dart, Leakey, Broom, Klaatsch, Virchow— 
this last group representing the many workers of our own 
time who have inherited the victory of the evolutionists 
and have only nature to contend with for a sufficient yield 
of significant remains locked up in caves, gravel beds, and 
layers of rock. So far only the merest fragments of the rec- 
ord are in hand. The search for Adam is more intense and 
exciting today than ever. 

The next is indeed a different book. In his Foreword 
Dr. von gs tee says it “should really be called The 
Diary of a Paleontologist. The author takes us with him 
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through a career of digging for the bones of Adam, his 
ancestors, and his associates among the other animals. It 
is a happy blend of anecdotes of the field, accounts of the 
work of his fellow-scientists, descriptions of interesting 
finds, with reflections on their place in the total picture, 
and finally a brief view of the human family as we under- 
stand its relationships today. 

The last, by the director of the Paris Museum of Natural 
History, is curiously like a schoolbook in its make-up and 
style. It is strictly descriptive and interpretive of the find- 
ings, having nothing to say about the finders. The emphasis 
is strongly upon western Europe and Stone Age hunters. 
Perhaps the original French edition was intended to ex- 
plain exhibits in the Musee de homme in Paris. At any 
rate it will be found a very useful summary for the some- 
what limited ground it covers; and it teaches much of the 
principles of the study of prehistory. 


DISCOVERY IN BOOKS 


Image of nature 


Natural wonder and beauty translated into graphic images 
roll from the presses in such spate that there must exist a 
need which publishers are profitably trying to fill. Is the 
need one for the image, at least, at hand as reminder of the 
reality which we tend to put farther cnd farther away from 
frequent touch and sight? Bulldozed Suburbias and super- 
highways shield us with increasing efficacy and iamakte 
ness from intimate contact with nature’s fine detail. We'll 
pick a home with a “view,” drive out on Sunday to be re- 
freshed by “scenery,” or wax bromidic about “the weath- 
er.” But how often do we contemplate a bone or a flower, 
examine a crystal or a shell? What do we know of galaxies, 
or of raindrops “briefly held in a spider's web”? Such 
books as these can put us in touch again — perhaps even 
it us from the turning of pages to the gathering of 
aves: 


The Anatomy of Nature: How function shapes the form 
and design of animate and inanimate structures through- 
out the universe. By Andreas Feininger. Crown Publish- 
ers, Inc., New York. 1956. 168 pp., 176 photos. $5.95. 


The Living Rocks. Preface by André Maurois; commen- 
tary by Geoffrey Grigson; photographs and magnifica- 
tions by Stévan Célébonovic. Translations by Joyce 
Emerson and Stanley A. Pocock. Art and Nature Series 
(number one). Philosophical Library, New York. (n.d. 
[1957].) 94 pp., 64 halftone plates. $6.00. 


Strange Wonders of the Sea. Translated and adapted from 
J. Forest's Beautés du fond des mers by H. Gwynne 
Vevers, Curator of the Aquarium, Zoological Society of 
London. Hanover House, Garden City, New York. 1957. 
102 pp., 97 halftone and 32 full-color photos. $4.95. 


Exotic Plants of the World. Translated and adapted from 
Marcel Belvianes’ Beautés de la Flore exotique by An- 
thony J. Huxley. Hanover House, Garden City, New 
York. 1957. 95 pp., 105 halftone and 49 full-color photo- 
graphs. $4.95. 


Artistry in Ink. Edited by Seiroku Noma. Translated by 
Edward Strong. Crown Publishers, Inc., New York. 1957. 
36 text pp., 48 halftone plates. $6.00. 


Of the five books mentioned here, three depict the forms 
and moods of nature in black-and-white only, and this 
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Automobiles & Astronomy 


OuR POTSHOTS AT THE TAIL FINS and other extravagations of the 
passing 1957 auto parade (R.C.M., editorial, May-June) haven't 
been heard in Detroit, judging by trade revelations of 1958 
trends. They've drawn cheers from several readers, however — no 
boos so far. These were all addressed to Dr. R. C. Miller, Man- 
aging Editor: 

. I wish [“‘Automania—1957"] might be syndicated and pub- 
lished over the country. As a nation we supinely accept what in- 
dustry hands us and I hope you may be leading a great revolt... . 

FLORENCE M. SPOEHR 


Palo Alto, California, 9 June 1957 


. Not only have you, with accuracy and humor, expressed my 
own personal feelings about the 1957 models; but I am con- 
fident that the majority of your readers (certainly those over 35!) 
will concur heartily! For myself, I have passed the point of humor- 
ous appraisal, for I’m about a year overdue in replacing my present 
car. My inclination is at present towards a European or English 
model, even with the minor disadvantages of service, etc... . 
The one ray on the horizon seems to be the wide acceptance of 





FROM THE READER 


German and English motors; perhaps this may light the Big Three 
to sanity again... . D. HANSON GRUBB 


(Home: San Francisco), 2 July 1957. 


Three rousing cheers for your trenchant and hard-hitting edito- 
rial. .. . Your detailed analysis of the imbecilities and hypocrisies 
inherent in the design and advertising of our domestic automobiles 
in recent years voices the thoughts and feelings of multitudes of 
Americans whose individual comments, of necessity, can be only 
vocal. The vigor and clarity with which you have discussed the 
facts of the case are indeed refreshing. This subject might be 
amusing were it not so serious; however, even so, you have suc- 
ceeded in investing it with a certain degree of rueful mirth. I 
am in hearty agreement with you in your determination to “‘hold 
on to my present automotive equipment” until, either it falls 
to pieces from long and faithful service, or the return to sanity, 
envisaged in the closing paragraph of your article, becomes a 
reality. Fritz R. CLAXTON 


Berkeley, California, 18 June 1957. 


I... have speculated for years on the design of passenger auto- 
mobiles. It is quite obvious that automobile design conforms to 





leads us into the subject by way of an aside. Comment on 
our last PD cover has not been all for the full color. Some 
readers frankly prefer our usual halftone effect (frankly 
dictated as it is by cost!). And thumbing through Andreas 
Feininger’s superb portfolio, few, I am sure, will say “If 
only these were in color.” What is the magic of mono- 
chrome? It is both the suggestiveness of understatement 
and the revelation—by overstatement, if you will—of form. 
As the lens of a Feininger exploits the latter to the full, so 
the pen, pencil, and brush of other artists make the most of 
the former. Speaking of the Japanese sumi-e, or “ink- 
picture,” Seiroku Noma says in preface to Artistry in Ink: 
“At first glance, this bit of ink on a sheet of white paper 
seems dull and plain, but as one gazes at it, it transforms 
itself into an image of nature—a small part of nature, to be 
sure, seen dimly, as though through a mist, but a part that 
may guide one’s spirit to the magnificent whole. . . . If 
(black) can suggest one color, it can suggest any color. By 
recognizing that the true colors of nature cannot be repro- 
duced exactly, the sumi-e artist has grasped one of the 
most fundamental truths of nature.” And seeing what a 
Sesshu could reveal in a landscape, what a Musashi tells 
about a cormorant, or how a Kyosho expounds the lush 
loveliness of grapes on the vine— —all with a bit of black ink, 
one is glad that there was time to mature this austerely 
sensitive approach to nature before the camera was in- 
vented. 

Appreciation of sumi-e may be as esoteric as practice of 
the subtle and ancient art is difficult; for as well as of our 
taut and hurried times is photography. Quick impact com- 
bines with total documentation; art is a question of ap- 
proach, the seeking of its recognized values; above even 
art, the medium, like any other, reaches its highest values 
in the illumination of essential and universal truths. It is 
among such truths that Andreas Feininger has thrust his 
expert lenses to reveal The Anatomy of Nature. In his own 
statement, “it is the purpose of this book to document the 
unity of natural things, their interdependence, and their 
similarity; to show the beauty of the living functional 
form; pe orhaps to foreshadow the ultimate findings of sci- 
ence—a simple universal plan; and to make you feel re- 
lated to the rocks and the plants and the animals—you, an 
integral part of nature, a part of the universe.” Graphical- 
ly, he has succeeded in superlative degree (with the help 
of excellent engravers and printers). Philosophically, his 
success is a personal equation with each reader, no two of 
whom will resolve it exactly alike. Some will thrill most to 
the cosmic grandeur of celestial views borrowed from Mt. 
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Wilson and Palomar Observatories; others will be ecstatic 
over the likeness of ice feathers on glass to bird feathers; 
lovers of structural and geometric perfection will revel in 
skeleton of bird, vertebrae of fish, or spiral of shell; even 
carpenter ant galleries, shipworm borings — so precisely 
drilled — and the lacework of caterpillared leaves will find 
their enthusiasts. But what each chooses to make of it all, 
to fit in with his own feelings and searchings, is gloriously 
his own to decide. Mr. Feininger has provided something 
magnificent to work on. And in a closing section, he has 
generously shared the details of equipment and technique 
with those who would strive to approach his mastery of the 
camera art. 

Crystals and fossils are the chief subjects of another 
beautiful photograph album, The Living Rocks; and their 
contemplation in the purity of form and exquisiteness of 
detail the black-and-white rendering sharply reveals is an 
vaercise in the understanding of time and its awesome 
power to create. A crystal seems the quintessence of min- 
eralness and hence of lifelessness, and—once it has formed 
—of timelessness; yet crystals “grow,” and can “die” 
through a process of solution. Fossils can take us into an 
inconceivably distant past that is both amazing like and 
challengingly different from our familiar present; they are 
both links and breaks in continuity, the more or the less we 
perceive of relatednesses. However little or well under- 
stood in their origins and implications, these objects in- 
trigue us with their fixed and enduring beauty, their re- 
mote strangeness or their palpable familiarity. And 
shown in these pages they are marvelously photogenic. 

None of the remarks preceding are intended to slight 
the full-color work interspersed with black-and-white in 
Strange Wonders of the Sea or Exotic Plants of the World, 
two choice books received just at press time. Having taken 
something of a stand on comparisons, the reviewer can 
still honestly say that the absence of color in most of the 
quite perfect examples is to him no source of dissatisfac- 
tion. Good halftone reproduction is certainly more satisfy- 
ing than poor color printing. The color work here is happily 
very good—it shows that near perfection is within reach. 
Given the sharpness of good copy and plate register, only 
direct comparison with nature itself can show up any lack 
of color fidelity. In general, the common shortcoming of 
color rendition seems to be in the “pick-up” of light and 
shadow effects — a technical difficulty certain to be over- 
come in time. Meanwhile, enjoy such books as these for 
the many wonderfully beautiful things they bring you 
which you are not likely to see in real life. D.G.K. 


PACIFIC DISCOVERY 





the mass mind of the American people, as you so well point out. 
It is a matter of speculation as to whether the designers’ designs 
of automobiles forecast the future state of the mass mind or if, on 
the contrary, the design of the automobiles may be forecast by 
the state of the mass mind. You have perhaps effectively answered 
this problem. . . . 

May I comment on the excellence of the magazine Pacific Dis- 
covery. It was so good three years ago it did not seem possible it 
could be improved, but it has been. . .. MONTGOMERY PHISTER 

Vice-President 
Van Camp Sea Food Company, Inc. 
Terminal Island, California, 12 June 1957. 
I want to congratulate you for your excellent editorial. . . . I fully 
agree with your views. I need to buy a new car, but I cannot find 
one of the new models [I can use. Seems to me the ‘‘designers”’ 
have taken over control of the industry. . . . 
W. E. Stewart, Director 
Natural Resources Department 
California State Chamber of Commerce, 
San Francisco, 10 June 1957. 


ONE of the most gratifying responses we have had to a single 
feature has been in behalf of “Sky Diary” — so we'll try lo keep 
up with the stars. For their cards the Astronomy editors thank 
P. J. Dant, JR. (‘a wonderful and informative column’); CEciL 
EARLE (‘‘a most interesting guide for non-scientists. . . . The July- 
August issue of PD is undoubtedly the best yet. Such articles as 
‘Astronomy’ [Messrs. Bunton and Hagar] and ‘Men and Ships 
Against Weddell Sea’ [McKim Malville] make fascinating reading 
for anyone’); Mrs. E. C. EArve (“the article on Jupiter is most 
interesting . . . the Kim Malville article tops’); Nem E. Fany; 
Mrs. M. S. NIckELsBurG (“I like the form, short and easily looked 
up”); Dr. E. P. M. von GEHREN — all of San Francisco; Mr. AND 
Mrs. A. L. BryaAnr — South S.F.; Mrs. M. CoLtopny; Cicety M. 
Curisty; WittiaMm W. Fox (“would it be possible to include a 
small constellation map also so that those of us who have a rather 
hazy idea as to the locations of certain stars may have a general 


BOOKS BY MAIL 
. . » from the Academy 


WESTERN WONDERLANDS 

by John L. Blackford $5.25 
Birds of desert, stream, forest, mountain—birds that 
dwell in the sage brush, nest among the redwoods and 
migrate along Pacific beaches—all of these select home- 
sites according to definite patterns, and here is an 
authoritative guide, illustrated with more than 150 
photographs and drawings, to lead you to them. 


THE MODERN AQUARIUM 
by William T. Innes $1.15 
A book designed to help both aquarium owners and 
real aquarists. The ease and simplicity of correct aquar- 
ium management is shown and both goldfish and tropi- 
cals are discussed. Illustrated with photographs and 
drawings. Paperbound. 

THE ROCK BOOK 
by Carroll Lane Fenton and Mildred Adams 
Fenton $7.85 
In this informative, usable volume on the rocks of the 
world, the authors combine a practical nature guide 
with the romantic story of the earth’s surface. Illus- 
trated with five pages in full color, 48 pages of photo- 
graphs and 40 line drawings. 
All prices as shown above include tax and postage. 
Send order and check or money order to: 


CALIFORNIA ACADEMY OF SCIENCES 


Golden Gate Park, San Francisco 18, California 


idea as to where to look?” [reply: we'll run our basic star maps 
from time to time]) — Berkeley; Avice H. Rosertson — Carmel; 
T. S. Epwarps — Danville; G. E. Mounrrorp (‘‘excellent, usable 
material in your article on ‘Jupiter King of Planets’) — Menlo 
Park; Miss FAuNo Corpes—Monrovia; MARK DENGLER (“‘your resent 
issue .. . was best I have recieved . Being an amature astronomer 
myself was pleased with ‘Sky Diary’)—Rancho Mirage; E. J. Limon 
—Riverside; Geo. W. StRATTAN—Sacramento; Mrs. H. W. FURLONG 
(‘the other evening we differed as to which was Venus and which 
Jupiter. Now your article has illumined the subject’’)—San Diego; 
MICHAEL Bearp — San Jose; KATHERINE LetcesTeR, M.D. (“I think 
it is wonderful. May I also thank you for the entire magazine — 
format, contents, book reviews. This is almost the only magazine 
we keep in spite of storage problems’’) — San Rafael; GEorcEe W. 
PoLk, JR. (“how did you happen to miss mentioning the comet? [is 
it Mrykos?]) — Spring Valley; Ina R. Haywarp — Watsonville; 
Lioyp R. HENNING, M.D. (“‘would you please give us advance 
notice of the arrival of comets!?’’) — Willows; Mrs. RuTH 
‘TREICHLER — Ashland, Oregon; Mrs. Kart W. ONTHANK — Eu- 
gene, Oregon; A. J. GALLoway — New York City; Frep M. PAcK- 
ARD, Exec. Sec’y, National Parks Association (“‘not at all an as- 
tronomer, but have a layman’s interest. Your Sky Diary . . . let 
me know which planets I am seeing. PD is among the best of the 
many magazines crossing my desk. It is one of the few I always 
read from cover to cover’) — Washington, D.C. [One of these 
cards carried a justifiable complaint of PD’s late arrival. Future 
issues will try to jibe “Sky Diary” more closely with press time. 


Since the above was set in type we have received more votes for 
“Sky Diary”: WILLIAM H. FRENCH (‘‘. . . have often wished that 
such information was readily available’) and ALFRED GRAY REID 
(‘please do continue . . . and, I might add, I am enjoying your 
intelligent and attractive publication as much as ever’’) — San 
Francisco; JUNEA KeLLy—Alameda; GLApys E. STARBUCK (“. . .« 
created a new interest for me’’)—Fullerton; A. HOLDEN HIGBEE— 
Los Altos; F. C. Biack, Mrs. DAPHNE IsENHOUR—Oakland; and 
DonaLtp McLAuGHLIN—Stockton: Comments on “Sky Diary” or 
anything else in PD are always welcome.—Ep. 
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LONG RUGGED WEAR 


AMERICA’S FINEST OVERALL 
Since 1850 














How Standard helps your tax dollars buy 
3 miles of superhighway for the cost of 2 








Asphalt can save billions of dollars on the 41,000 miles of superhighways the 
U.S. will build in the next 15 years 


Heavy Duty Asphalt Costs 20% to 50% Less Than 
Other Pavements. This means extra miles of superhighways 
for your tax dollars . . . smoother, more enjoyable miles, too. 
Safe, skid-resistant asphalt cuts down headlight and sunlight 
glare, makes lane markers easy to see. 


To help bring you more miles of superroads faster and at 
lowest cost, Standard* operates nine asphalt refineries across 
the nation. Our scientists work with highway engineers on 
improved construction methods and the kind of low-cost L 
maintenance that can make asphalt highways even better — + 7prough Standard’s wholly owned subsidiary, 
and stronger after many years of service. American Bitumuls and Asphalt Company 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 


plans ahead to serve you better 


over 50,000 miles of new and 
improved highways by 1970 

















